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London’s New “ Labs.” 
THE new chemical laboratories at University College, 
London, which Prince Arthur of Connaught inspected 
on Wednesday, supply notable evidence of the growth 
of the Department of Chemistry and are in themselves 
an addition of great value to the material machinery 
through which the Department carries on its work. 
They were first occupied in 1915, but for the most part 
they have been used up to quite recently for work 
having a vital bearing on the prosecution of the war. 
Wednesday’s ceremony was in some senses a belated 
opening of the new block, or at least a re-dedication of 
them to their proper peace-time functions, and from 
now on one may look forward to uninterrupted work 
and steady development. Since the close of the war 
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there has been a steady influx of students until they 
now number about 400, and the high traditions of the 
Department are safe in the capable hands of Dr. F. G. 
Donnan, Professor of Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, 
who succeeded Sir William Ramsay in 1913, and of 
Dr. Norman Collie, who has occupied the Chair of 
Organic Chemistry since Ig02 and is director of the 
laboratories. For the number of students and the 
steady expansion of the work the staff of nine lecturers 
and demonstrators is certainly not excessive. 

The planning of the laboratories follows the best 
modern lines, for it was wisely decided on in consul- 
tation with members of the chemical staff who had 
beforehand made a tour of inspection of the chief 
modern laboratories at home and abroad. It is satis- 
factory to have Dr. Donnan’s own opinion that the 
present building as a basis for a chemical department 
is admirable, and that when provided with the neces- 
sary equipment will compare with the best at present 
in existence. The modern note is further emphasised 
in the sympathetic association of the study of chem- 
istry with the study of engineering, and the-provision 
for enabling students to master the principles of these 
closely-related sciences. No field promises better 
results from such an arrangement than chemical 
industry, where the knowledge of the chemist and that 
of the engineer so often need to be combined to ensure 
the best technical applications of either or both. If 
it be true that there is a lack of chemical engineers in 
this country, one may confidently look to the Chemical 
Department of University College to help in repairing 
the deficiency. Nor must we neglect to note with 
satisfaction the liberal provision made for post- 
graduate work and research. The College authorities, 
and particularly the heads of the Chemical Department, 
may be warmly congratulated on the completion of 
another important stage of progress and the excellent 
prospects of continuous growth. 





Wartime Research in America 


ONE of the most recent bulletins issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines deals very thoroughly with 
the preparation and applications of those chemical 
substances which, though they added vastly to the 
horrors of war, undoubtedly helped to end it in favour 
of the Allies. In the matter of gas warfare the Ger- 
mans were truly hoist by their own petard, and to a 
long list of miscalculations must be added _ their 
inability to appreciate that there were any chemists 
of outstanding merit without their own borders. Of 
all the war work accomplished by the Bureau of Mines 
none ultimately covered such a variety of processes 
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and equipment, employed as many men, or called 
for as large an outlay as that started in connection 
with the solution of problems relating to the use of 
noxious gases. Beginning with an investigation to 
develop the best type-of gas mask, the scope of the 
work extended until it included researches relating 
to a wide range of devices, such as different types of 
poisonous and irritating gases, smoke screens, gas 
shells and gas bombs, flame throwers, signal lights, 
and incendiary bombs. A staff of seven hundred 
was built up; but, perhaps the greatest single result 
of the research work was the demonstration of the 
value of the services which the chemist and chemical 
engineer can render in times of need, and the recog- 
nition of chemical investigations as a necessary 
duty of the Government. 

So far as the use of war gases is concerned the 
problem is complicated by the fact that once an 
effective gas is discovered it cannot be put into practical 
operation until a gasmask proof against its effects 
has been perfected. The so-called war gases, many 
of which are liquids at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures, can be divided into two general classes, 
(a) lethal substances, generally those that kill by 
asphyxiation, and (6) neutralising substances. The 
neutralising materials are less poisonous but are 
capable of putting men out of action for shorter or 
longer periods of time. To this class belong lachry- 
mators, sternutators (or sneezing gases), and eye, 
lung and skin irritants, which inflame the eyes, cause 
severe respiratory distress, and blister the skin. 
Absorbent substances like charcoal,.soda lime, sodium 
phenate, hexamethylamine tetramine, caustic soda, 
zinc oxide, &c., absorb or neutralise such gases as 
chlorine, phosgene, prussic acid, chlorpicrin, mustard 
gas, or xylyl bromide, and when used in gas masks 
protect against finely divided toxic solids such as 
diphenylchlorarsine ; while special clothing is needed 
for protection against skin irritants such as mustard 
gas. 

Of all the gases used during the war none equalled 
mustard gas in military effectiveness. This sub- 
stance, like some others used, is not a gas, but a liquid, 
dichloro-ethyl sulphide ; it has a boiling point some- 
what higher than water and volatilises readily. It 
clings to the ground, to trees, or to the walls of buildings 
and its vapour being much heavier than air, sinks 
into trenches, shell holes, and other depressions. The 
liquid readily penetrates ordinary clothing, and even 
leather. It causes burns that appear four to twelve 
hours after exposure and heal slowly. The vapour 
inflames the eyes, causing temporary blindness, and 
attacks the throat and bronchial tubes, causing 
broncho-pneumonia. The above is but a_ single 
instance of what the chemist had to battle with and 
find a successful protective agent against, but it 
illustrates the type of problem which arose and which 
was effectually combated in a commendably short 
space of time. Much praise is due to the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines and similar institutions, but the fact remains 
that American chemists have the advantage over our 
own in that their faithful service receives the true 
amount of publicity it deserves, and the authorities 
are not merely content to let scraps of information 
filter through. 
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Trade Questions in Parliament 


THE Parliamentary debates of this week have contained 
some business points of considerable interest. On the 
supplementary vote for {10 for the Department of 
Overseas Trade, Sir Hamar Greenwood announced, 
almost blushingly as one who had achieved a dis- 
tinction, that the British Industries Fair had made a 
profit. The House, rather overcome by this rare proof 
of departmental efficiency, broke into cheers, probably 
because it could think of nothing more appropriate in 
the face of such a discovery. Thus encouraged, the 
head of the Department went on to assure the country 
that the London Fair had been a great success, and that 
corresponding successes had been achieved in Glasgow 
and Birmingham, and, led on from one point to another, 
he finally declared: ‘‘ This shows that a Government 
Department can run a commercial institution at a 
profit.’’ An inquiry into departmental experiments 
in this field would probably show more losses than 
profits, and this no doubt explains the pride with 
which Sir Hamar views his achievement. But what 
we should like Government departments generally to 
realise is that the public do not want them running 
commercial institutions—-whether at a profit or at a 
The less the Government interfere with private 
trade the better, and what we want from Government 
departments is sheer efficiency in the discharge of their 
own proper functions and as few adventures as possible 
outside that line. 

On another supplementary vote, we had the usual 
class of question and criticism in regard to the Govern- 
ment’s financial interest in the British Dyestuffs 
industry. As a general principle we have always held 
that only exceptional circumstances could justify any 
sort of financial investment by the Government, and 
if such exceptional circumstances exist anywhere they 
exist in the dye industry. The policy of building up 
a home industry which should ultimately be self- 
supporting was decided upon quite deliberately, in 
consequence of lessons forced upon us by the war. Of 
course, there are difficulties in working out such an 
idea ; it is absurd to expect this country or the United 
States to show within five years results equal to those 
which Germany took forty to obtain. The real point 
to be kept in mind is not that we have failed to do 
everything but that we have done so much in the time. 
And the point which the critics miss is that if their 
policy is pushed to the logical result we should cease 
to regard the dyestuffs industry as a national concern, 
and, the war being now over, return to the easy policy 
of drift which left us in such a hazardous position before. 

A good deal of this questioning is explained by the 
desire of members to figure before the public. Wher- 
ever there is the chance of a good “ heresy hunt ”’ 
there will always be a number of people ready to join 
in. The fact that the British Dyestuffs organisation 
and the British Cellulose Co. are to some extent finan- 
cially associated with the Government seems to entitle 
everyone to have a shot at them. It is no business of 
ours, cf course, to interpose to defend commercial 
interests which are probably quite well able to look 
after themselves. It is but fair, however, to such 
concerns to point out that they are open to the fullest 
criticism which Parliament can bring to bear on them, 
and that nothing of a discreditable nature has yet been 
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established against them. They are entitled to the 
credit of having withstood these inquiries, and if the 
opposition is pressed too far it may presently produce 
a reaction against itself. 


Tempting the Professors 
PROFESSOR H. E. ARMSTRONG, in referring the other 
day to the transfer of a university professor of chemistry 
to the staff of an industrial research department, de- 
plored the fact that the professoriate is being lured 
into industry. There can be no doubt at all that the 
large industrial concerns are awakening to the im- 
portance of research, and are disposed to pay well for 
the services of first-rate men. An eminent professor 
of chemistry, holding an important chair, tells us that 
he was recently offered five times his present salary 
for a position in industry. He was strong and loyal 
enough to resist the temptation, but feared, if it were 
repeated too often, that he might succumb. The 
same tendency is noted with regret in the United States. 
In one sense it is extremely satisfactory to find the 
commercial man recognising the necessity of engaging 
first-rate scientists and paying them handsome salaries ; 
it would be entirely satisfactory but for the fact that 
the tendency may denude or seriously weaken our 
university staffs, and that would be disastrous. For, 
as Professor Armstrong points out, the production of 
new generations of chemists in the best chemical 
schools is our only means of supply, and if the supply 
is not maintained there will be few first-rate men in 
time either for the schools or for the works. The 
remedy, of course, is not to denounce the tendency of 
commercial firms to rely more and more on the chemist 
—that, on the contrary, needs to be enccuraged—but 
to enable the universities to pay adequate stipends to 
professors of the highest rank in order that such men 
may turn out an increasing supply of highly trained 
men for the service of pure science or of industry. 
Usually, of course, to the scientist of the highest type, 
the calm atmosphere of the class-room and the delight 
ininforming and training the minds of the future appeal 
far more strongly than work directly associated with 
trade. Such men do not usually teach to _ live. 
Their work is a vocation rather than a means of live- 
lihood, and they are happiest when they are free to 
dedicate themselves unreservedly to it. It should, 
however, be the duty of those who wish to retain this 
class to see that they are provided with reasonable 
means to live to teach. The university authorities 
are actively engaged in efforts to this end, but unless a 
reasonable response is made to their appeals Professor 
Armstrong's fears seem to be in danger of being realised. 





A Scientific Service for India 
JUDGING by the opinions contributed to Nature on the 
proposed scientific service for India, the leading 
authorities on research work in this country thoroughly 
dislike and distrust the principle of centralised State 
control as applied to research. Their objection is that 
it tends to bring scientific investigation into line with 
official routine work, and that the State system is 
absolutely incompatible with living research, although 
possibly consistent with the accumulation of facts, 
with survey work, and with the establishment of some 
central collecting institute. There are, as one writer 


points out, two distinct senses in which the word 
“research ’’ may be used ; it may stand either for the 
careful collection of observations or for the deduction 
of the principles expressing the relation between one 
set of phenomena and another. The State may quite 
well help research work of the first kind, but (except 
by grants in aid) it may hinder as much as heip by 
attempting to organise research of the second kind 
under centralised control. At any rate, the scientific 
man of any but the most routine tpye dreads such 
control like a pestilence. The best minds would find 
it impossible to do justice to themselves or to their 
subject unless left in an atmosphere of freedom, and 
the best results are sure to be obtained in the future, 
as in the past, by untrammelled men of capacity 
working very much as they please. This wide in- 
dividual liberty, the element in which all that is best 
in art, literature, and science has always been produced, 
does not sort at all with the regimented order and 
discipline of Government departments. The Govern- 
ment of India will have to choose between a centralised 
system of research direction, within which mediocrity © 
may finda comfortable home, and some more elastic and 
liberal organisation, which will allow large and original 
minds reasonable freedom to follow their own bent. 





The Calendar 


Mar. | 

16 Sheffield Association of Metallurgists | Sheffield. 
and Metallurgical Chemists : ‘‘ Soli- | 
dification of Steel in Ingot Moulds.”’ 
Dr. Andrew McCance. 





16 Manchester Municipal College of Tech- | Manchester. 
nology (Dept. of Applied Chemistry): 

‘“‘ Blectrolytic Chlorine and Chlor- | 

inating Plant.’’ Second Lecture. 


J. B.C. Kershaw. 4.30 p.m. | 


Royal Society of Arts, 


16 Institution of Petroleum Technolo- | 
| John Street Adel- 


gists: ‘‘ Plant used in the Rotary | 


System of Drilling Oil Wells.” M.A. | phi, London. 
Ockenden and A. Carter. 5.30 p.m. | 
17 Birmingham and Midland Institute: | Birmingham. 
““ Coal and Some of its Uses.”” J.C. | 
Watkins. 7.30 p.m. | 
| , 
18 Roval Sov-ietv: Papers by W. B. | Burlington House, 


Brierley and R. R. Gates. 4 30 p.m. | Piccadilly, London. 
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| 
18 | Society of Chemical Industry (New- | Tilley’s Rooms, 
castle-on-Tyne Section) : Dinner in | Blackett Street, 
honour of President, John Gray, Esq.| Newcastle. 
7 p.m. | 
18 | Chemical Society. 8 p.m. . | Burlington House, 
| Piccadilly, London. 
18 | Society of Dyers and Colourists (West | Bradford. 
Riding Section): ‘‘ Improvements 
of Working Conditions in Textile 
Factories.” J. E. Brierley. 
| 
19 Society of Dyers and Colourists (Man- | Manchester. 


chester Section): ‘‘ The Influence 
of Atmospheric Exposure on the 


Properties of Textiles.’’ Professor 
A. J. Turner. 
19 Society of Chemical Industry (Liver- Liverpool. 


pool Section). 





1g Roval College of Science Union Royal College of 
(Chemical Society): Lecture by Science, South 
Professor G. T. Morgan. | Kensington. 

| 

20 London County Council (Lecture for | Finsbury Technical, 
Teachers): ‘‘ The Dye Industry.” College, | Leonard 
Professor G. T. Morgan. II a.m. Street, City Road, 

London. 
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The Soap Profiteering Case 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
Sir,—Our attention has been called to reports appearing in 
the public press of a case which was heard in London by the 
Complaint Tribunal of the Central Committee on Profiteering, 
in which it appears that the complaint was that Sunlight Soap 
was offered to a grocer by a firm of brokers in London at a 
price considerably in excess of our list price at the time. 

We were not in any way parties to the proceedings in 
question nor were we in any way concerned in the transaction 
which was the subject of the complaint, but notwithstanding 
this the chairman of the tribunal appears to have thought fit 
to make certain extra-judicial remarks which reflect upon us 
and the conduct of our business, and which we cannot in justice 
to ourselves allow to pass unchallenged. 

The chairman is reported to have said that the Tribunal 

‘ had heard with regret and astonishment that it had been within 

the knowledge of that firm (Lever Brothers) that Mr. Bloom and 
other persons had collected their soap from retailers and others 
for the purpose of additional profits and sending it abroad, to 
the very great detriment of the British public, who, surely, were 
the first people to be taken into consideration. The Tribunal 
could only conclude from the evidence of the London manager 
of Lever Brothers that the one thing uppermost in their minds 
had been to consider their own interests without regard to the 
interests of the great British public, who had been, or should be, 
their very best customers. Messrs. Lever Brothers had been 
putting up their prices because of demands from would-be 
purchasers which might have been prevented more or less 
effectively by action on the part of Messrs. Lever Brothers 
themselves.” 

These remarks are entirely unwarranted and are in direct 
variance with the actual facts. 

3y reason of the requisitioning by the Food Controller about 
the beginning of 1918 of oils and fats so as to assist the food 
supply of the country, there necessarily atose a serious shortage 
in the supply of the raw materials used in the manufacture of 
soap, with the result that the output of soap in this country 
was materially reduced. 

In order that there might be a fair and equitable distribution 
of the available supplies of our soaps in this country, we 
inaugurated a rationing scheme whereby our customers re- 
ceived their proportion—based on previous supplies. 

At this time there was, owing to the war, a much 
searcity of soap abroad, and this fact enccuraged certain 
speculators in this country to endeavour to acquire miscel- 
laneous quantities of soap in order to export the same and reap 
a handsome profit, by reason of the fact that such speculators 
were able to obtain from the foreigner much higher prices for 
the soap than the British public were paying. 

Hence there came into operation all sorts of schemes and 
devices, difficult to trace, for inducing holders of any stocks of 
our soaps in this country to part with portions of them at 
prices bringing them a greater profit than would accrue from 
the sale by them to their ordinary customers here. Indeed, 
we received numerous letters from such speculators, asking us 
to supply them with large quantities of our soaps, and, needless 
to say, we refused to accede to any of such requests. So far 
from there being any truth in the suggestion that we were 
desirous of diverting supplies from our own customers, the 
British public, and enabling these to be exported, we took 
every possible step to prevent this 

The following extract from an instruction which we issued 
in February, 1918, to all our representatives in the British 
Isles will serve as an indication of the steps which we took to 
this end 

‘ With regard to your duties while the scheme is in operation, 
these will be twofold. First the collection of accounts in the 
ordinary way, and secondly, and what we consider the most 
important, we shall ask you to call regularly and systematically 
upon all the indirect buyers on your ground with a view to 
seeing that they, in their turn, are receiving regular rations from 
the wholesalers. As you are aware, there has been a good deal 
of speculative buying of soaps for shipment to France. Under 
the new conditions we have no soaps to spare for this purpose 
We are only able to deliver to our wholesale customers sufficient 
soap to enable them to supply a certain amount to their re- 
tailers, and if a wholesaler uses what we supply him with in a 
speculative sense then his customers will have to do without. 
This we are anxious-to avoid, and therefore should you find, in 
calling upon the indirect buyers, that any of them are not 
receiving their quantities from the wholesaler, you will report, 


greater 





and we will then ask that wholesaler for an explanation, andlif 
it is unsatisfactory we shall either deliver direct to such cus- 
tomers, if their size warrants it, deducting all such deliveries 
from that wholesaler’s ration, or we shall arrange with some 
other wholesaler to deliver, and give him an increased ration 
at the expense of the first wholesaler to enable him to do it. 

‘ We are perfectly certain that the firm who best looks after 
the interests of its buyers and the public at the present time, is 
the firm which is going to reap the benefit in the future when 
things become normal again, and we are sure, therefore, you 
will appreciate the importance of carefully watching this side 
of the work.”’ 

As another illustration we may quote the tollowing from an 
instruction subsequently issued by our London Sales Office to 
all our agents and selling staff in the London district :- 

‘A CauTIon.— Agents will do well to caution their regular cus- 

tomers against parting with stocks on hand to strangers though 
the price offered may appear rather tempting. If these traders 
do part with their stocks they will only have themselves to 
blame if they find themselves without goods to sell for the next 
two or three weeks, and they must not think that we will give 
preference in the way of delivery simply because they tell us a 
pathetic tale about having nothing to sell. 

““We are dealing with orders in date rotation and in normal 
quantities.” 

It is desirable to mention that this last-mentioned instruc- 
tion was issued by our London sales manager, Mr. W. J. 
Thomas, who gave evidence before the Tribunal, and upon 
whose evidence the chairman appears to some extent to have 
based the remarks of which we complain. 

It will be obvious to your readers that from a business as 
well as from all other points of view, it would be entirely 
detrimental to our interests and to our goodwill to allow 
speculators to divert supplies of our soaps from our own cus- 
tomers in this country so that such speculators might export 
them and obtain illicit profits thereby. 

The chairman of the Tribunal is reported as having made the 
definite statement that we had been putting up our prices 
because of demands from would-be purchasers which might 
have been prevented more or less effectively by action on our 
part. 

This statement has no foundation in fact. The price of 
soap depends upon the price of the raw materials and cost 
of labour, and every increase in the price of soap has been 
necessitated by a previous rise in the price of raw materials 
and cost of labour. 

We suggest that it is improper that remarks such as those 
in question should be made by the chairman of a Statutory 
Tribunal, which if made by an ordinary individual would have 
enabled us to obtain the redress which the law allows. 
Yours, &c., 

Port Sunlight, 

March 9. 


LEVER BROTHERS, 
ILLEVERHULME, 


LAD. 
Chairman. 


Organisation for Chemists 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 


Sik, —With regard to this discussion one point stands out, and 
that is: the chemistis underpaic,and because he is completely 


unorganised, If £5. 1s. be a fair wage for the shift-worker, 
then £310 is not a fair salary for a university-trained chemist. 
And even the chemist has a right to marry ! 

The reason why he is unable to obtain better conditions is 
that, being unorganised, he is unable to employ collective 
methods of negotiation. If he applies as an individual for a 
rise he is not unnaturally told that if he doesn’t like it he can 
look elsewhere and P.D.Q.! And yet as the figures before us 
show, collectively he has an unanswerable case for better 
treatment. The reason why trade unionism fas raised the 
status of the manual worker is that through organisation his 
sense of comradeship has been raised to such a point that no 
man will work for a lower wage than that regarded as fair by 
his union. Since so many chemists have had the advantages 
of a public school and university education one might reason- 
ably expect that their sense of coniradeship and esprit de corps 
would be on a far higher level than that of the manual worker. 
Unfortunately, the reverse is the case. 

One correspondent suggests a Registration Society. But 
that alone. can achieve nothing. We have had such a body 
for over 25 years, and if you want to see the result, look around ! 
Is that not chiefly because this body is not completely repre- 
sentative of all grades and classes of chemists ? 
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Do not, for goodness sake, let us revive the perennial dis- 
cussion as to what constitutes a chemist. Surely the fact that 
he is endeavouring to earn a livelihood (?) through the practice 
of chemistry should be sufficient. Your correspondent, how- 
ever, is surely on the right track in suggesting that organisation 
be taken in hand by the three greater chemical societies. Here 
chemists might well borrow from a popular daily and bombard 
their Councils with postcards suggesting they get busy now 
instead of wasting a few more precious years whilst trusts and 
combines grow. Remember, he who pays a subscription can 
also call a tune ! 

Meanwhile it would seem to be rather premature, not to say 
dangerous, to discuss whether the chemist shall lean towards 
trade unionism or professional organisation. Time enough 
to raise this political discussion when he 7s completely or- 
ganised ! Why so many chemists have an objection to or- 
ganisation it is difficult to see, but one objection would seem 
to be a fear that in organising he is approximating to the status 
of the manual worker. No mean status, by the way, compared 
with his own, as the figures of the Institute of Chemistry show ! 
On the other hand, were he possessed of a little more patriotism 
he might approximate to the status of the lawyer, or even a 
cabinet minister ! 

Another writer fears that when organised, chemists will be 
replaced by less qualified workers. Well, you cannot sack all 
the chemical staff! My own observation of the chemical 
* industry is that what is required is more experienced and better 
qualified chemists, and I fancy that those with technical 
qualifications in places of authority will agree. Some day the 
shareholder will awake to this rather elementary fact. 

Finally, those chemists with an objection to organisation 
might remember that there are others—perhaps not so well 
situated. Anyway, they cannot pay bills, much less marry 
on scientific interest alone. No, the only way to obtain better 
conditions is by collective methods of agitation and bargaining, 
and that can only be done by complete organisation. When 
that is achieved it will be time enough to start a discussion as 
to political methods and leanings.—Yours, &c., 

““ ORGANISE.”’ 


Colloidal Chemistry 
MR. JEROME ALEXANDER, chairman of the Special Committee on 
Colloids of the National Research Council, U.S.A., writes : 

‘I should much appreciate a copy of your issue of January 17 
with article on ‘‘ Colloidal Clay in Soap Manufacture.’ Referring 
to the references given by your correspondent on page I15 (January 
31) there are numerous Papers dealing with applications of colloid 
chemistry to clay in the Wolloid Zeitschrift and the Journal of the 
American Ceramic Society (see abstracts in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind.). 
There is also an article by me on ‘ Colloid Chemistry and Some of 
its Industrial Applications ”’ in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. (London), 1909, 
and a little book along these lines has just recently been issued by 
the Van Nostrand Co., entitled ‘‘ Colloid Chemistry ”’ (by J. A.). In 
fact, a glance through the Decennial Index of Chemical Abstracts 
(1907-1916), published by the American Chemical Society, will give 
many other references. 





DAO 
February Trade Returns 

THE progress recorded in January is unfortunately not maintained 
in the British trade returns for February. Imports have declined 
by £12,984,000, exports by £19,915,000, and re-exports by £2,860,000. 
Thus the adverse balance of trade, which last month stood at 
£52,720,977, has risen to £61,946,000. Compared with last month, 
the fall in imports was entirely under the head of foodstuffs. In the 
case of exports, all the principal groups shared in the decline. Coal 
shipments decreased in value by nearly £2,000,000, iron and steel 
manufactures by £1,000,000, and machinery by approximately the 
same amount. 

The value of the chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours imported last 
month was £2,340,283, an increase of £613,004 over the correspond- 
ing month of 1919, and the value of the exports £2,644,033, an in- 
crease of £858,741. As regards quantities, we exported 6,927 tons 
of oils, fats, &c., against 782 tons in February of 1919; china clay, 
42,362 tons, against 14.409; coal tar pitch, 50,031 tons, against 


50,819; soda compounds, 469,421 cwt., against 433,549; dye- 
stuffs, 17,524 cwt., against 6.494; painters’ colours, 178,096 cwt., 
against 74,140; soap, 133,359 cwt., against 175,427; candles, 


19,935 ewt., against 3,398; linoleum, 5,179,100 sq. yds., against 
1,246,700 ; cement, 77,182 tons, against 31,937. 





Dom 

[The second article of the series on ‘“‘ The British Fine Chemical 

Trade,” by a Small Manufacturer, is unavoidably held over until 
next week.] 


Reviews 
THE MANUFACTURE OF INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FOR DYES. 
By John Cannell Cain, D.Se., F.I.C. Second edition, 
with 25 illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co., 1919. 
Pp. X., 273. ros. net. 

The aim of the author, as set out in the preface, has been 
to compile a concise account of the literature dealing with the 
manufacture of intermediate products for dyes, recording the 
most recent or most trustworthy published method of manu- 
facture of each substance in the same detail as in the original 
publication, while noting other published processes and 
patents and recording essential scientific data suchas melting 
points, boiling points, &c. The early demand for a second 
edition indicates that the volume has proved, and it certainly 
will continue to prove in the future, to be a reference book of 
considerable value to the manufacturer and to the technical 
chemist. 

Makers of intermediates have in many cases sold their pro- 
duction for months ahead, and users are complaining of 
inability to obtain adequate supplies of even the commoner 
products. There is apparently, theretore, a favourable open- 
ing for the manufacturer who can control, directly or indirectly, 
supplies of raw materials for a well-selected range of inter- 
mediates, and who can influence the early delivery and erection 
of plant on a sound scale. 

The book under review serves as a useful reference, mini-. 
mising, though not abolishing, the necessity for examination of 
the original literature. By studying the processes as described 
a good general idea is obtained‘of the best methods of attack 
in order to carry the original ¢oal tar product a step further 
towards the manufacture of the completed dye. Numerous 
references are given to the original papers and patents, and 
the average worker probably will find more than one reference 
that had previously escaped his notice; the details of manu- 
facture of each product are accompanied by a useful list of the 
more important dyes and derived intermediates obtained 
from the product under consideration. In this second edition 
the manufacture of Salicylic Acid is described in somewhat 
fuller detail, references to recent work are added in a few cases, 
and the lists of derived colours, particularly from some of the 
diamino-compounds, have been extended. 

The volume suffers from those defects common to books 
compiled to a great extent from published literature. Some of 
the processes require careful examination by the chemist and 
chemical engineer before adoption on the large scale in order 
that the effect of certain factors not detailed, and which have 
an important bearing upon yield and quality of product, may 
be brought under observation and contrcl. We regret that the 
author has not found it possible to incorporate more of his own 
extended experience, particularly in the direction of describing 
modern process plants and details where such descriptions are 
not already available in the literature. Thus, we are certain 
that Dr. Cain could improve considerably the extended extract 
given under m—Dinitrotoluene. On page 37 the note on the 
disposal of waste acid might be revised with advantage. 

The book is well printed, and is pleasantly free from printer’s 
errors. EM. P. 


THE CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF THE DIAZO-COMPOUNDS. 
By John Cannell Cain, D.Se., F.C. 2nd edition. Edward 
Amold. Pp. xii.+199. 1920. 12s. 6d. 

It has required the upheaval of a world war to destroy what 
was almost an hypnotic suggestion compelling us to look to 
Germany only for highly specialised scientific books. The 
evidence that this force has existed is shown by the appear- 
ance of monographs by British scientists which have recently 
been issued in a sudden and most welcome increase of num- 
bers. Even so, it is not very creditable to the country that 
twelve years should have elapsed before a second edition of 
Dr. Cain’s book has been called for, and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation to himself and his readers that it has now appeared. 

The volume is divided into two sections, without obvious 
demarcation, the first part dealing with the practical side of 
the subject and the second with the various theories of con- 
stitution, an arrangement, contrary to the usual, which goes 
far towards lucid exposition and easy grasp of a somewhat 
complex and involved section of chemistry. ; 

Over half the book is taken up in logical development with 
the description of the formation and the reactions of the diazo- 
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compounds. These reactions are of kaleidoscopic variety, 
which may be ascribed (though the author does not say so) to 
the peculiar conjunction of relatively inactive nitrogen with 
highly reactive unsaturated bonds. There is, however, the 
peculiar complication that, whereas all aromatic amines can be 
converted into diazo salts by diazotisation, some hetero- 
cyclic amines refuse to react, whilst in the aliphatic series the 
reaction runs on rather different lines. A large number of re- 
ferences constitute a goodindex to the literature of the subject. 

It is in this section that we feel a certain disappointment in 
that our expectations have not been filled with regard to the 
technology of the subject. One or two large-scale operations 
are sketched, but there is nothing about plant, and too little 
else to justify the particular introduction of the word ‘‘ Tech- 
nology ”’ into the title of the book. 

The theoretical section has been most ably handled. The 
summarisation and discussion of the various theories which 
have been propounded as to the molecular structure of the 
compounds has been a difficult matter successfully carried 
through. The first suggestion by Griess, the discoverer of the 
reaction; the theory of Kekulé; the view of Blomstrand 
temporarily overshadowed by that of E. Fischer ; the work of 
many others, all this has been set out in a manner that could 
hardly be improved upon. 

In the last chapter Dr. Cain describes his own quinonoid 
theory which has gone far—perhaps, the whole way—towards 
the complete elucidation of the question. For thirteen years 
it has undergone scrutiny, and the result is the consolidation of 
his ideas 

We hope that when the third edition of the book appears it 
will be in a less modest form. P. E. S. 


CHEMISTRY OF COAL. By John B. 

Jackson. Pp. 96. 3s. 6d. 

This volume forms one of the series of chemical monographs 
edited by Dr. A.C. Cumming, which are intended primarily for 
advanced and honours students. The subject of coal from the 
chemical aspect is so vast that the problem of giving a summary 
in barely 90 octavo pages requires corisiderable knowledge 
and judicious selection of the matter involved. Mr. Robertson 
has contrived to give a comprehensive picture of the results 
of investigation into the constitution of coal, and has added to 
this a survey of the analytical methods used in the commercial 
evaluation of fuels. The wisdom of compressing these two 
main portions of the book into so small a compass must be 
questioned. The work might have gained in value by de- 
voting the whole of its space to the discussion of the geological 
and chemical aspect of the coal problem, since the analytical 
information given can be gleaned from a great number of 
existing text-books. However, the fairly copious bibliography 
given will indicate to the student where more detailed infor- 
mation can be found. 

It is to be regretted that the excellent monograph on the 
constitution of coal by Stopes and Wheeler, which was pub- 
lished and extensively noticed in the technical press before the 
date of Mr. Robertson’s preface, has not been mentioned. 

The fact that the author had to draw liberally on information 
given in Muck’s Die Chemie der Steinkohle—which, by the way, 
deserves to be referred to under the names of its new authors, 
Hinrichsen and Taczak—points to the urgent need for a com- 
prehensive handbook on the chemistry of coal in the English 
language, but even in its absence there is hardly occasion to 
direct the student to a German text-book for the study of the 
report by the International Commission on the determination 
of moisture in coal, since this report was originally printed in 
English. and has been fully abstracted, forinstance, in Coste and 
Andrews’ Fuel ; 

The book is very clearly written, but a few details, such as 
the repeated use of “ignition” in place of ‘ coking” or 
“ thermal decomposition ’’ (pp. 21 and 24), the term ‘* hydrates 
of carbon,”’ which savours of too literal translation (p. 28), and 
*“Crysene’’ instead of ‘‘ Chrysene’’ (p. 37), should receive 
attention in a future edition R. L 


Robertson. Gurney & 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY. By C. K. Tinkler and Helen Masters. 
Vol. I. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 12s. 6d. 
This is the first volume of a book which has been written 
for a special purpose. The University of London recently 
instituted a diploma in Household and Social Science, and in 





the first year course for this diploma the standard of work in 
inorganic chemistry is practically the same as that ofan ordi- 
nary Intermediate B.Sc. course. For the applied chemistry 
course of the third year, however, it has been found that there 
is really no suitable existing text-book for either the theoretical 
or practical work covered by the syllabus, and the authors have 
endeavoured to fill the gap. Their first volume deals mainly 
with water, detergents, textiles and fuels, and generally with 
the chemistry of all those substances which enter most promi- 
nently into everyday use. Those who are interested in social 
problems and public health would be immensely assisted in 
their work by an insight into the technical considerations 
which arise daily in connection with such questions, and in the 
direction of encouraging a study of the underlying scientific 
principles the universities can be of primary assistance. That 
a good deal of interest in the special courses is growing may be 
assumed from the fact that a special text-book has now been 
written for students undertaking the course. 

Mr. Tinkler and Miss Masters have certainly produced a 
volume crammed with useful information, and they have 
managed, in some three hundred pages, to deal with the 
essential features of innumerable branches of chemical indus- 
try. The book is not exactly “ readable,” for it consists of an 
indiscriminate mixture of theoretical principles and laboratory 
practice. It is, however, cf an eminently practical nature, and 
the authors appear to understand the art of coaching students 
for examinations by causing them to assimilate just the requi- 
site amount of knowledge and no more. The volume is de- 
cidedly well printed, and, unlike so many of the same kind, it 
contains a really comprehensive and useful index. A. M. 


POPULAR CHEMICAL DICTIONARY. By C. T. Kingzett, F.I.C. 
London : Ballicere, Tindall & Cox. Pp. 368. 15s. net. 

Mr. Kingzett is already known in connection with the books 
he has written on chemistry for beginners and for school pur- 
poses. In his latest volume it is evident that he has again 
written for the student class, or for those who, having. but a 
restricted knowledge of chemistry, may occasionally require 
a simple explanation of some scientific term. If this is his 
object he may be said to have partly succeeded ; but to the 
trained chemist the book will appear to be decidedly limited 
in its treatment of the subject. The technical reader will do 
well to bear in mind that Mr. Kingzett’s collection of material 
bears no comparison with the more famous dictionaries of 
Watts and Sir Edward Thorpe; but it may fill a place as a 
handy and not too expensive reference for the many everyday 
chemical facts which all are so apt to forget. 

The great drawback which always results from attempts to 
crowd an immense amount of information into a small space 
is that the descriptions of involved processes are apt to be so 
cramped that they are almost worse than useless. The fol- 
lowing four-line description of the Haber process given by the 
author may be cited as an example : ‘‘ Ammonia 7s said to be 
produced on a commercial scale in Germany from a mixture 
of nitrogen and hydrogen gases contained under pressure and 
exposed to a high temperature, using metallic osmium as a 
catalytic agent to effect the combination.’”’ The italics are 
the reviewer’s. As regards osmium it is scarcely necessary 
to point out that, although it was found to be an excellent 
catalyst, its technical utilisation could not be considered owing 
to its high cost. As is well known, a solution to the problem 
was found in the employment of an activated iron catalyst. 
The book contains many similar instances of sketchy de- 
scriptions, even in connection with the manufacture of such 
familiar substances as sulphuric acid, and it is, perhaps, a little 
regrettable that the author in his attempt to keep to simple 
definitions has sacrificed a certain amount of accuracy and 
completeness. His book, however, will have its uses in spite 
of its obvious limitations. C. A. 


PDD - 


THE SOCIETE COMMERCIALE DES POTASSES D’ALSACE-[LORRAINE 
has taken the place of the Bureau de Vente da la Potasse d’ Alsace 
The object of the company, which will have its offices at Mulhouse, 
is the sale on behalf of its shareholders of potash salts and minerals 
extracted from its mines, or produced in its factories. The directors 
of the company are: Monsieur P. A. Helmar, Senator for Haut-Rhin, 
president ; Monsieur I. Mercier, manufacturer, Paris; Monsieur 
F. Vogt, director of the Kali-Sainte-Thérése Mines, Mulhouse. 
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New Chemical Laboratories at University College 
ON Wednesday last Prince Arthur of Connaught, who is President These grants will enable most of these men to scrape along as far 


of the London University College Equipment and Endowment Fund, 
visited the new chemical laboratories of the College. He was 
received at the entrance of the Chemical Department by Dr. Russell 
Wells (Vice Chancellor of the University), Sir Gregory Foster (Pro- 
vost of the | niversity College), members of the College Committee, 
and the staff of the Chemical Department. A tour of the labora- 
tories was made, during which experiments were carried out on 
liquid air. 

Subsequently Prince Arthur was co~ducted to the large lecture 
theatre, where Prof. Donnan described the work done in the 
department during the war. He concluded his remarks with 
a reference to the uses and possibilities of rare gases discovered by 
the late Sir William Ramsay (late Professor of Chemistry at the 
College). 

The Prince was then entertained to tea in the Council Room, and 
afterwards presided at a lecture delivered by Lord Moulton on “‘ The 
Training and Functions of the Chemical Engineer.’’ A report of 
the lecture will be published in our issue of March 20. 


Dr. Donnan on Chemical War Work at the College 

In a statement he was good enough to give to a representative 
of THE CHEMICAL AGE, Professor F. G. Donnan, F.R.S., professor 
of general and physical chemistry at University College, said that 
the laboratories were first occupied in 1915, and that from then they 
were taken advantage of by several Government Depar.ments mainly 
for the scientific examination of problems connected with the war. 
The Aeronautical Inspection Department had here their testing 
laboratory for the analytical control of all materials used by their 
branch of the forces, except metals. In addition, a large amount 
of original research was carried out by them. 

Under the Munitions Inventions Department, the Nitrogen 
Products Committee set up a research laboratory for the investiga- 
tion of all the problems connected with the synthetic production of 
ammonia and its subsequent oxidation to nitric acid. Results of 
such value were obtained that a very large works for the production 
of synthetic ammonium nitrate would have been erected by the 
Government if the war had continued. 

In addition to the two above-mentioned 
extending from early in the war until June, 
chemical work was carried out by the staff and senior students of 
the Chemical Department. Among the problems tackled, in every 
case with considerable success, were the preparation of novocaine and 
6-eucaine for the Royal Society's Chemical Warfare Committee, an 
investigation into the control of the method of hydrogen preparation 
which the Admiralty had adopted, and the training of a large number 
of young naval officers in the methods necessary for the effective 
running of the plants ; and a large number of smaller investigations 
for the Ministry of Munitions and other Government Departments. 

During this time the normal teaching work of the Department 
was continued, but for the comparatively small number of students 
(women, medically rejected, and foreigners), for whom the ordinary 
pre-war courses were run. 

In January. 1919, a foretaste of what would happen when de- 
mobilisation was complete was seen in the entry of a large number 
of ex-officers for chemical training. For these, special courses were 
established, and by working without the usual vacation at Easter, 
and by extending the session to the end of July, these men were 
prepared for Special Intermediate Examinations in Science arranged 
by the University of London. In October the College was flooded 
with prospective students, and, in common with most other Depart- 
ments of the College, the Chemical Department has a larger number 
of students than ever before. Altogether there are about 400 
students attending courses, theoretical and practical, in the Depart- 
ment. This rush of students has emphasised the lack of equipment, 
which was fully realised before the war, but which it has not been 
found possible to remedy. At the outbreak of war it was estimated 
that for the purpose of equipping the building which with land had 
cost £105,000, a further sum of £20,000 was required. This it was 
intended to expend on power wiring, electrical machinery, movable 
apparatus, &c. The present equivalent of this sum would certainly 
not be less than £60,000. Obviously, this lack of equipment very 
gravely handicapped the staff in the training of undergraduates and 
in the prosecution by them and post-graduates of original inves 
tigation. 

Those students who, after graduating, intend to take technical 
posts are encouraged to pursue, in addition to the ordinary chemical 
courses, a training in the application of the principles of engineering 
to the running and development of technical processes. This idea 
has received considerable hclp by the allocation of £25,000 by the 
Ramsay Memorial Fund Committee as the nucleus of a fund to be 
utilised for building and equipping a laboratory of engineering 
chemistry. When finished, it is hoped that this laboratory will act 
as a connecting link between the chemical and engineering depart- 
ments in training the future scientific controllers of industry. 

In conclusion, Prof. Donnan referred to the fact that the majority 
of the students are ex-service men in receipt of Government grants. 


series of researches, 
1919, a large amount of 


as the conclusion of the degree course In view of the great lack of 
men trained in the methods of research, it would appear desirable 
that some of them, at any rate should, by means of further grants, 
be enabled to carry out some original work under the direction of 
the staff. 
The New Laboratories 

The new chemical laboratories at University College, London, 

which were first occupied during the w r, are situated on the north 


side of the College, and cover an area of 175.000 square feet. The 
building itself consists of four floors, the lower three fl ors being used 
for physical, inorganic and organic chemistry respectively the top 


floor east of the main staircase being the laboratory for first year 
students, and west of the staircase the floor is divided into research 
rooms. On each of the lower floors there is a large teaching labora- 
tory accommodating about 50 students, and in addition there are 
balance rooms, dark rooms, stores and private research rooms for 
members of the staff and for post-graduate students. Three lecture 
theatres are provided, one to accommodate 250 students, and used 
mainly for first year lectures, all of which are experimental ; the two 
smaller theatres for advanced lectures seating Ilo students each. 

The chief feature of the building is found on the bottom floor, 
where, in addition to the physical chemistry teaching laboratory and 
adjacent research rooms, there is a well-fitted workshop for the 
making and repair of apparatus, and space is allotted for an accu- 
mulator battery, for motor generators and transformers and the 
necessary distribution boards. Atthisend of the building is a very 
large room, under tie large theatre, provided with ample supplies 
of water, gas, steam, and with extra flues for special ventilation. 
This room, being very lofty, has a system of girders at a convenient 
height for a second working level, and also giving an easy method 
of lifting and transporting heavy and bulky apparatus. It is 
certain that such a room must prove a valuable adjunct to a chemical 
laboratory, since it will enable operation and processes to be tested 
on a semi-technical scale 

As a basis of a chemical department the present building is ad- 
mirable, and, if provided with the necessary equipment, will form 
a laboratory at least as good as any institute at present in existence. 
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Amalgamated Glass Bottle Works 


AN important issue is announced by the Amalgamated Glass Bottle 
Works, Ltd., of 75,000 Io per cent. cumulative participating pre- 
ference shares at par. The company has been formed to acquire the 
existing glass bottle works of E. Youldon, Ltd., of Treby Street, 
Mile End Road, E., and the Nucla Glass Works, Ltd., of King’s 
Road, Barking, Essex, both described as profitable going concerns, 
manufacturing bottles of many types for trade uses, and for the 
purpose of erecting a number of new furnaces, and as rapidly as 
possible extending the existing concerns in order to cope with the 
large orders in hand. There is a very real shortage of and an enor- 
mous demand for glass bottles and jars in all countries. 

The business of E. Youldon, Ltd., has been established over 80 
years, and has been continuously under the same family control. 
~ An independent report and valuation on the properties to be 
acquired by the company has been made by Messrs. Hobday & Son 
The works of E. Youldon, Ltd., with dwelling houses, &c., are valued 
at £12,743, and the Nucla Glass Works, with the option to a 
the 4-acre field, at £9,630, making a total valuation of £22,373, ir- 
respective of any consider ation for goodwill in either case. “The 
net profits for the last financial year (1918-1919) of each company 
as ascertained before charging income tax, excess profits duty, selling 
expenses and managers’ remuneration, were as follows: E. Youldon, 
Ltd., £5,851. 12s. 3d Nucla Glass Works, Ltd., £6,445. 3s. 8d 
total, £12,296. 15s. 11d. This amount, after deducting excess profits 
duty, directors’ fees, and management expenses, will be more than 
sufficient to meet the 10 per cent. dividend on the present issue of 
75,000 preference shares 

The Youldon Works, with five fyrmaces, are capable of an in 
creased output of 35 per cent. It is estimated that the first new 
tank furnace when completed—which will be much larger than the 
present ones—will increase the Nucla output 150 per cent., and the 
second tank furnace when completed would bring the Nucla Works 
production up to four times its present output. On this basis it 
is estimated that there will be an approximate profit at end of the 
second year of £33,07 
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The Heat of Carbonisation of Coal 


Paper Before the Newcastle Section 


A~LONG and interesting meeting of the Newcastle Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry was held in Armstrong College on 
Wednesday, March 3, when Professor P. P. Bedson presided over 
a very large attendance. Two Papers were read and discussed. Mr. 
G. Weyman, M.Sc., read one on “‘ The Heat of Carbonisation of 
Coal,”’ and Capt. F. S. Sinnatt read his Paper on ‘“* A New Character- 
istic for Coal—the Agglutinating Curve,’’ which had previously been 
real before the Manchester Section and was briefly reported in our 
issue of February 14 

Mr. Weyman said his Paper was based upon observation of the 
carbonisation of coal in continuous vertical retorts. In such plants 
the coal was continually abstracting heat from the heating surfaces 
as it passed down the retort. It followed that-the rate at which any 
specified coal could be passed through and effectively carbonised 
depended on the rate at which heat could be supplied to the heating 
surfaces. The rate at which coal could be passed through with 
efficient coking and with the same supply of heat to the heating 
flues varied up to 30 per cent., according to the type of coal used. 
The make of gas obtained from a setting varied in a similar manner 
from 25 to 30 per cent. That large variation was naturally of very 
great importance, particularly in the case of continuous vertical 
retort plants, which were capable of easy adjustment. With 
horizontal retort plants the effect was to a large extent masked by 
the fixed times of charging. It was,a curious fact that the intro- 
duction of continuous vertical retorts had been hindered by the 
property such plants had of distinguishing between different coals. 
In reality, the property continuous vertical retorts had in distin- 
guishing coals was, merely the result of a more skilful and scientific 
method of carbonisation, and the fact that the losses of heat in 
dealing with different types of coal had hardly been noticed in work- 
ing with horizontal retorts, was very much to the disadvantage of 


Readings in Cubic Feet » 
Coal 


In the fourth result marked (A) it would be seen that the effect was 
more marked when the weight of coal taken was reduced. In the 
two tests marked (B) on another coal, the effect was similar. (B2) 
was another sample of the same coal (B) taken some months later 
from another consignment. (A2) was a similar ‘sample of the coal 
(A). The difference in the results from the different samples of the 
same coal was seen to be such as might reasonably be expected, and 
was not of an essential nature. In (C) it was again seen that the 
weight of the coal was an essential factor. In a general way the 
method was shown to be consistent and gave a true indication of the 
comparative amounts of heat required to carbonise the coals. Taking 
a weight of 10 grams of coal and 1,000 grams of copper as a standard 
condition, the different types of coal in the Table could be com- 
pared. First, the total amount of gas involved might be used. 
Arranged in the following order they had :~— 

(B) (C) 6,000 (A) 

(J) (F) 13,000 
Then they might be further arranged according to the amount of 
gas involved during the first two minutes : 

(B) 1-4 (A) 2-3. (C) 2:9 (E) 4:8 (F) 61 (J) 10-0 
If those arrangements were compared, it would be found that (B) 
took by far the most heat and probably needed raising to a high 
temperature before it gave up any appreciable quantity of its gas. 
(C) also required much heat but started sooner than (A), which 
required a less total quantity. (E) required still less heat and 
evolved its gas more rapidly, whilst (F) was superior in each respect. 
(J) was, however, astonishing in its readiness to give off its gas. It 
was interesting, then, to compare those coals with the reputation 
they had obtained in practice and their general characteristics. 

(B), a highly bituminous coal excellent coking and very “ fat.’’ 
It gave so much trouble in vertical retorts that it had been altogether 
abandoned. Cal. Val. about 15,000 B.T.U. per lb. 

(C), a recognised high quality bituminous gas coal which was much 

valued abroad, but gave somewhat disappointing results in vertical 
retorts. Cal. Val. about 14,500 B.T.U. per lb. 


4,000 
12,000 


10,000 (E) 


10,000 


100 of Gas Evolved During each Minute. 


‘ibaa tnaiatelaiendsicasiausaivtes A. A. A. A. B. . te < S B. A (2) . 
Weight of coal, gm. ...... 20 20 20 10 10 10 10 10 5 5 10 10 10 10 
Weight of DET 0525-206... 807 836 1,000 61,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 823 823 990 990 1,000 1,000 
Min. 
Ecveskacudcnvensebecnsanees 1°35 0°50 0°65 0:80 0:60 0°70 0-40 2°05 0°35 0-0 2°5 2:9 0-9 59 
D ccthbehebehesbeeseesnebes 1°05 I-30 1°65 I-50 0-70 0°70 0°45 0°85 0°75 0°65 2°3 3:2 1°75 41 
Zevccccccccccccccsvcvsvecess [°25 I-30 2°10 I-20 0-60 0-600 0°30 0:50 0°85 0°35 1-7 2:6 1°85 1-3 
Bo ccnnscsessvssascesonenesen I°I5 I-40 2°30 I-40 0°50 0-60 0-20 0-30 0-80 0-25 I-25 2 1-80 orl 
5 ccocecccccccsesccesccscccses I-00 I-30 2°30 I-1o 0°30 0°30 0-20 0°30 0°75 0-20 I-to o's I-70 0:0 
DD. ce conksecesnsccswsnesuensd 0°95 I-40 1-30 0°90 0-20 0-20 o-1I0 o-15 0-50 0-10 0°45 0°25 I-40 o” 
, ee 0-70 0°90 I-10 0-60 orl5 0°30 0-10 oOrl5 0°25 0°05 Orl5 O15 0*40 ca 
RE Cer ren ee or 0°50 0°70 0-70 0°20 oO'l5 0°20 0°10 O15 0°05 0°05 o-I¢ 0:20 o-1S$ 
Qu nececccvccnscesscccsvccees 0°35 0-60 0°40 0°05 0°05 0°05 0°05 0°05 o-10 0°05 0°05 0-10 0-05 
DD cpenkssenceenaesenerscnene 0-20 o- 40 0°30 o-1I0 o-05 0°05 0°05 0-05 0-00 0°05 0°05 o-10 0°05 ssa 
Total cubic feet per ton 5,081 5,749 7,621 9,245 3,903 4,166 2,083 6,096 9,143 2,438 9,956 13,110 10,620 11,670 


the latter. It was obvious that a coal which could be carbonised 
quicker in vertical retorts could also be carbonised quicker in hori- 
zontal retorts and by selecting such as gave good results in vertical 
retorts and using them in horizontals, the charging of the latter 
must be at shorter intervals, and hence the capacity of this plant 
per day was increased. For the reasons given an attempt was made 
to determine that variation experimentally. An endeavour was 
made to enclose in a calorimeter a known quantity of heat and then 
to introduce into it a weighed quantity of coal. The coal subjected 
to that amount of heatshould be carbonised to an extent depending 
upon how far the enclosed heat was sufficient to decompose it. It 
would be reasonable to suppose that if the heat was not sufficient, 
the evolution of gas would be small and would rapidly cease, as the 
absorption of heat by the coal reduced the temperature below the 
necessary minimum. The evolution of gas was taken as the cri- 
terion of the rate of carbonisation, and it was thought possible that 
the heat required to raise the coal to distillation point must be 
differentiated from that required to carry on the distillation. The 
apparatus used was a fireclay furnace enclosed in a metal vessel, 
from which it was separated at the sides and bottom by asbestos 
packing. Inside the furnace was placed a crucible in which a 
kilogram of copper was melted by the blowpipe operating through 
the aperture in the vessels and lining. When the copper was quite 
molten, the blowpipe was withdrawn and the hole plugged up with 
asbestos, and the lid packed with asbestos placed on. As soon as 
the first crystals of copper began to form, or when the temperature 
of the copper dropped to some pre-determined temperature as read 
by a pyrometer, the thin steel tube was thrust into the middle of the 
copper. The tube communicated with a washing bottle and meter. 
At the moment of insertion of the tube, a stop-watch was started, 
and the meter was then read every minute until the evolution of gas 
had practically ceased. The tube was then removed and the pellet 
of coke examined. 

Referring to the Table, Mr. Weyman said the first three results 
marked (A) using the same coal, showed the effect of alteration in 
the amount of copper used. The more copper the more heat present 


and the greater the extent to which the carbonisation was carried. 





(A), a poor gas coal, more of the steam coal type, moderate coke, 
but did well in vertical retorts as far as through-put was concerned. 
The make per ton was ratherlow. Cal. Val. 12,500. 

_ (E), a good gas coal, fairly strong coke and acceptable for vertical 
retorts. Cal. Val. about 13,500 B.T.U. per lb. 

(F), a fair gas coal, moderate coke, for which a strong preference 
was given by vertical retort foremen. 

(J), the best coal they knew of, and during the use of which several 
record makes of gas were obtained. Cal. Val. about 14,000 B.T.U. 
per lb. 

Discussion 

In the course of the discussion Professor H. Louis said the Paper 
contained the germ of some very useful work, but he foresaw many 
difficulties in the development of the work. Possibly Mr. Weyman 
had anticipated those difficulties. He measured the total heat given 
off during the cooling of the copper; during that time his crucible 
was also cooling and giving off heat and unless the same size and 
weight of crucibles was adhered to one might get very different 
results. It was questionable whether copper was the best material 
for the subject ; he would have thought that silver might present 
advantages over copper. It might be easier to find material for the 
tube that the silver would not alloy with. He imagined that a 
particularly good conductor would be required for coating the tube, 
but if he did not require that, he had found that washing iron tubes 
with a very fine cream of asbestos rubbed up with fine fire clay made 
a good coating which prevented the materials from adhering. He 
was not sure that Mr. Weyman had tried to find out the actual 
amount of heat carried off by the volatile matters. He thought this 
could be found. He felt sure that the process if continued with 
would give a good deal of interesting and useful information. 

Mr A C. Hoovey thought it was very pleasing to have such a 
Paper before the Society. They had heard of a big firm spending 
a million pounds on research on carbonisation, but they knew 
nothing of the results of that research, whereas the Paper had given 
them figures voluntarily which were of great value. There was no 
doubt that the study of the carbonisation of coal would eventually 
result in a big reduction of capital expenditure on plants. “ 
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Economics of Petroleum Industry 
Paper by Mr. R. S. Dickie, A.I.P.T. 


AT a meeting held at the Royal School of Mines on Thursday, 
March 4, an able exposition of the economic features of the petroleum 
industry was presented in a Paper read by R. S. Dickie, A.I.P.T. 
The lecturer, formerly chief petroleum chemist to the Burma Oil 
Co., and now an acknowledged authority on matters pertaining to 
the industry, brought to the discussion much first-hand knowledge 
acquired in his twenty years’ experience in various parts of the world. 

The winning of petroleum, it was pointed out, differed from other 
undertakings in the element of uncertainty which attached to it. 
The source of supply was uncertain and, whilst in one month the 
yield might exceed the storage and refining facilities, it might prove 
inadequate a few months later. The petroleum industry differed 
again from most industries in that the operations of winning the 
crude oil, of refining and of distributing the final products were 
combined into a single undertaking, the control of which demanded 
more than ordinary qualities. It was then to the foresight and 
adaptability of the directorate that the position held by British 
petroleum companies was due. 

The Genesis of the Industry and Early Economic Features 

The British petroleum industry had its origin in 1847 in the dis- 
covery of petroleum in Derbyshire. The supply was rapidly ex- 
hausted, but, giving rise to the theory of its formation by the natural 
distillation of bituminous beds, it led James Young to attempt to 
reproduce artificially the natural process. Cannel coals and shales 
were found to yield the desired product on distillation, and conse- 
quently the exploitation of the Scotch beds was begun with the first 
works erected under the Young patent. This developed into the 
Scottish mineral oil indus ry. In 1859 Drake drove the first well in 
the United States, and from that date the sixteen refineries there, 
mostly worked under licence from Young, operated on natural 
petroleum. Thus, the British oil industry was the precursor of the 
mighty organisation which was afterwards to dominate the world as 
the American petroleum industry. 

The Scottish industry deserve! the consideration of students of 
economics, not only as being the oldest branch of the industry and 
the originator of the principles used to-day, but also for the strenuous 
fight it waged against forces in a naturally stronger position. The 
first works were established in 1850, and by 1871 there were 51 
works ; and during this period the price of kerosene dropped from 
2s. 6d. under Young’s patent to Is. 6d. At one time and another 
116 works were engaged in the Scottish shale area, and the industry 
reached its zenith in 1870. With the fall in prices accompanying 
the development of the Russian and American oilfields, the intro- 
duction of cheaper methods and improved plant and the utilisation 
of by-products became necessary. Thereby the cost of the raw 
material was reduced from 5s. 1d. a ton in 1870 to 2s. Id. in 1897, 
whilst the expense involved in distillation and refinement fell from 
5s. 7d. to 3s. 7d. in 1882, and under 2s. in 1897. In the same period 
the output of shale rose from 1,000,000 tons (1880) to 3,000,000 in 
an attempt to decrease the cost by increasing the production. In 
1880 the number of companies engaged was reduced to 19, in 1895, 
it had fallen to 12, and last autumn only four companies remained 
to be acquired by the Anglo-Persian Company. 





Present Economic Conditions 

In 1919 there were 360 British companies with a nominal paid up 
capital of £170,000,000. Of these 60 companies had a capital of 
£500,000 or over; 32 with over £1,000,000 ; 16 with £2,000,000, 
and six with capital exceeding £5,000,000. The market valuation of 
four of the largest companies (much exceeding the nominal capital) 
amounted to £300,000,000, On the other hand, within the last 
ten years, nearly 500 companies had gone into liquidation. During 
the last year a surprising boom had been experienced, and, with the 
prices for good, bad and indifferent companies soaring to a posi- 
tively dangerous level, a flood of new quotations had appeared. 
Whilst some were highly insecure, the reasonable and legitimate 
financial requirements of those concerns which had intrinsic merits 
had been adequately met. 

It was the experience of a large and successful corporation that 
only one out of six areas showing surface indications and receiving 
favourable report at the hands of the geological advisers proved a 
successful commercial proposition. With regard to the nature of 
promising rocks (the age being of subsidiary importance), extensive 
dolomitisation of limestones or the existence of a sandstone cf 
100 ft. thickness within shales twice as thick, and brown, black cr 
greenish in colour constituted favourable characteristics. Asphalt- 
bearing outcrops were by no means satisfactory evidence of com- 
mercial deposits, nor, conversely, was the presence of such indica- 
tions essential. The decision as to the depth to which drilling 
should be continued called for the highest skill of the geological 
advisers. The history was full of cases of shallow beds being neg- 
lected and of drilling being stopped just short of a paying sand. 

Though the entire output of the test welis might be sold in the 
crude state, the establishment of the refinery should be begun at 
the earliest possible momeat, for it was a striking economic fact 


that it was the refinement and distribution of the products which 
had proved the most remunerative operations. The cost of sinking 
wells varied between wide limits, the range being probably com- 
pleted by the cost of 3s. per foot, which occurred in Ontario and that 
of 50s. per foot experienced in the Coalinga, California. The produc- 
tiveness of an oil well declined from the time the oil was first struck 
and during a more or less definite period, the ‘‘ time of settling,”’ 
the decline gradually ceased. Hence, after this period the supply 
could be gauged more successfully than was possible in the early 
stages. In an oilfield the most effective control of production was 
desirable, for the sudden tapping of a particularly big well without 
provision for the means of controlling its production might well 
prove a catastrophe in place of an advantage. 
Refining 

Improvements in refining had been concerned mainly with the 
plant used and the problem in refining became the determination of 
the products Which the oil, suitably treated, would yield, and the 
creation of outlets to absorb them. Oils were of three types 
paraffin base, asphalt base and mixed; the products possible 
include petrol, gasoline, benzene, naphtha and kerosene, gas oil, 
fuel oils, lubricating oils and paraffin wax ; the agencies employed 
in the separation of products are distillation, refrigeration, filtration, 
sweating and chemical treatment. Destructive distillation, in 
which heat alone was applied, gave considerably altered products, 
whilst the injection of steam into the stills with distillation under 
reduced pressure gave a separation of the unaltered products. 
Refrigeration was employed in the separation of paraffin wax from 
paraffin-base oils, and the filtered solid was sweated by subjection 
to a gradually increasing temmperature whilst supported on an __ 
inclined or perforated surface. The chemical treatment con- 
sisted generally of washing the distillate with a small percentage of 
sulphuric acid, separating the acid tar, then adding a solution of 
caustic soda, with the object of improving the colour or illuminating 
power of the oils. The exact chemical action was obscure, and 
was probably more complex than simple combination with the 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, the oxidising bodies and the sulphur 
compounds. Decolorisation by animal charcoal, fuller’s earth or 
bauxite completed the list of refining operations in general use. 

There were also patented processes which, having already proved 
valuable, showed promise of assuming greater importance when more 
widely used. The cracking process consisted essentially in the 
subjection of oil of high molecular weight to high pressures with 
resulting production of oils of lower molecular weight and lower 
melting point. The use of this method to obtain a high yield of 
kerosene had been known for years, but its application to the 
manufacture of petrol was more recent. Another process, that of 
Edeleanu, involved the solvent action of liquid sulphur dixoide 
instead of sulphuric acid, and the separation of unsaturated carbons 
was thus made complete. Furthermore they were obtained 
in a form which made their conversion into useful by-products 
much more readily possible. 

The chief items in the working costs of a refining plant were 
fuel, wages, maintenance costs and allowances for depreciation. 
There was an immense field open for the investigation of the best 
methods for separating oil-products with a low consumption of 
fuel. Insignificant progress only had been made, and the sepa- 
ration of products remained inefficient. The stills were heated 
possibly by burning oil beneath them, and a portion of the heat was 
transmitted to the vapours which rose from the stills. Some of this 
was recovered by using it to pre-heat the crude entering the still 
but the greater part had to be absorbed by the expensive process of 
circulating cold water through the condensers. In only one instance 
was effective use made of this enormous heat value, which was too 
often allowed to run to the drains. A portion of the distillate again 
was taken, and its heat removed at great expense by refrigeration. 
After separation the products were heated to render them liquid 
before being pumped away. 

The standardisation of distribution products left much to be 
desired. We knew little of the positive qualities upon which their 
usefulness depends. With this knowledge we might build up a 
lubricant for specific purposes more efficient than any arbitrary 
mixture ; and equally we might determine the ideal fuel. Again, 
the distribution of products in bulk must replace the uneconomical use 
of tin containers, the original cost of which had to be recovered in 
the price of the petrol contained in it during the period of its life. 
Throughout America the supply of motor spirit was in bulk, and 
the method is being introduced into this country. 


Future Prospects 

With more knowledge of the scientific data a corresponding 
advance in methods was to be expected, and the services of phy- 
sicists, chemists and engineers must be enlisted in the solution of the 
problems. One promising view was that of the action of organic 
solvents at various temperatures on the hydrocarbons present in the 
crude ‘petroleum. The Institute of Petroleum Technologists had 
done good work in encouraging the discussion of oil problems, but it 
was suggested that a Petroleum Club, to serve as a bond between the 
men and as a rallying ground for those who have returned from 
foreign oilfields, would give splendid opportunities for the inter- 
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change of ideas. The prospects of the industry as a whole were 
bright, and the success of individual concerns depended on the 
fidelity with which they adhered to the principles of sound finance, 
on the conversion of the crude into the highest value products, the 
elimination of waste and wasteful methods at all points and distri 
bution under the most economic conditions 
At the conclusion of the address the lecturer replied to a number 
of questions advanced by members of the audience, and the meeting 
closed after the audience had expressed its appreciation in a 
hearty vote of thanks 


was 
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Mr. E. Dickinson on Catalysis 
Paper before the R.C.S. Chemical Society 
AT the meeting of the Chemical Society of the Royal College of 
Science on March 5, a Paper on Catalysis was contributed by Mr. E 
Dickinson 

After briefly tracing the history of this branch of science since the 
work of Berzelius in 1835, the lecturer said a catalytic action was 
understood to be one which confirmed to three criteria 
1) The chemical composition of the agent is unchanged at the 

1 of the reaction 
2) Small amounts of the catalyst may change large amounts of 
the reacting substances 
3) The catalyst does not affect the position of equilibrium. 

With reference to the first, it should be noticed that the possibility 
of a physical change was not excluded ; in fact, in heterogeneous 
catalysis such change could be shown to occur. The platinum wire 
used in the hydrogen-oxygen combination became pitted and covered 
with a fine deposit of the metal, due, it was claimed, to its parti- 
cipation in a series of cyclic changes. The second criterion appeared 
a necessary corollary of the first, and it was only the occurrence 
of secondary reactions in the course of which the catalysing material 
was attacked that this characteristic was masked. Such an example 


end 


to be 


was the dehydration of alcohol by means of the catalytic action of 
sulphuric acid, in which case the action could be prolonged inde- 
finitely by taking special precautions to prevent charring. The 


third criterion derived by thermodynamical considerations, 
since, did the proposition not hold, an application of the Carnot cycle 
to catalytic reactions would make possible the generation of power 
without expenditure of energy. This feature also might be 
Vitiated 1 by the agency -of side-reactions. As a 
corollary to the third statement it followed that the state of equili- 
brium was independent of the nature and the quantity of the catalytic 
agent—a conclusion amply confirmed by work on hydrogen iodide. 
As an apparent exception might be quoted the case of the hydrolysis 
of ethyl acetate by hydrochloric acid, the inconstancy of the hydro- 
lysis ‘‘ constant ’’ there shown being attributed to the formation 
of acompound HC].2H,O. The active mass of the water being thus 
reduced, the variation of the constant with the amount of catalyst 


became explicable. A second instance was provided by hydroxyl- 


was 


the 


1 
1 Special Cases 


amine, which, on decomposition, yielded ammonia, nitrogen and 
water ; yet in presence of platinum black little nitrogen was pro- 
duced, but a certain amount of nitrous oxide 
3NH,OH= NH;+N,+3H,0 
4NH,OH=2NH,+N,0+3H.0 
Apparently, then, the catalyst preferentially influenced the latter 


reaction, and the simultaneous occurrence of the two prevented the 
exhibition of a true velocity constant 
Auto-Catalysis 

The question as to whether catalysts could actually initiate or 
merely accelerate a reaction remained in dispute, and it appeared to 
be of only academic interest to determine whether the reaction 
concerned normally progressed only with infinitesimal velocity or 
not at all. In some cases the products of a reaction acted catalyti- 
cally, producing the phenomenon of auto-catalysis. As examples 
might be quoted the hydrolysis of esters in the presence of acid and 
the solution of copper in nitric acid. Again, small traces of a foreign 
substance might increase the power of catalysts and the effectiveness 
of two catalysts used together might far exceed the sum of the in- 
dividual effects. The technical production of water gas by the 
catalytic agency of iron, nickel or cobalt was rendered much more 
economical by the presence of the oxygen compounds of antimony 


and chromium. This ‘‘ promotion’ of catalysis was employed in 
the ammonia synthesis, the ammonia oxidation and the sulphuric 
acid contact process 


An interesting theory had been put forward to explain the action 
of molybdenum or tungsten in promoting the ammonia synthesis in 
the presence of iron. The reduced iron was assumed to form nitrides 
and hydrides in small amount but in proximity, and these 
i to form ammonia. But molybdenum and tungsten were 
known to form hydrides easily, and the highly increased proportion 
thus caused increased the velocity of reaction 

Negative catalysis was both of theoretical interest and practical 
importance As instances, might be quoted the influence of water 
vapour in retarding the decomposition of ammonia, that of water in 
retarding the esterification processes carried out in alcoholic solu 
the diminished activity of weak acids in the presence of their 


close 
reacte 
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neutral salts, and the influence of hydrogen bromide on the hydro- 
lytic decomposition of bromopropionic acid. The theories of nega- 
tive catalysis turned on two points: one, the suppression of the 
positive catalyst, and the other, the initiation of counter-reactions 
The neutral salt effect in which the dissociation of the salt suppressed 
the ionisation of the weak acid might be cited as an instance of the 
former. The poisoning of catalysts appeared also to be a 
negative catalysis, and it was early encountered in the sulphuric 
acid contact process In many cases it was undoubtedly due to a 
reaction between the poison and the catalyst by which the latter 
was destroyed 

The enormous number of substances which might act catalytically 
and the wide range of conditions under which catalysis might occur 
in natural and artificial processes made it impossible to expect any 
single theory of catalysis to be all-embracing. But there were 
theories of catalysis which were quite adequate to specific cases. 
The first was the intermediate compound theory, which postulated 
the formation of an unstable compound between the catalyst and 
the reacting substances. In the oxidation of anthracene to anthra- 
quinone by air in chromic acid, the presence of the CO, univalent 
ion was capable of detection, and this proved the temporary forma- 
tion of an oxidation product of the chromic acid. The action of 
nickel in hydrogenation and of aluminium chloride in the Friedel 
and Kraft’s reaction had similarly been shown to depend on the 
formation of complexes. The second theory involved adsorption. 
The employment of platinum black in gaseous catalysis was held to 
depend on the close proximity of the gases adsorbed by the metal, 
and the preferential influence of platinum above quoted might be 
ascribed to a selective adsorption. The compound formation theory 
was valuable particularly for homogeneous reactions, and the 
adsorption theory for heterogeneous systems ; and by a blending of 
the two theories the third, or electrochemical, was obtained. By 
analogy with the classical conception of the nature of films of fatty 
acids, the adsorbed film was supposed to be one mol!ecule in thick- 
ness and to have its molecules orientated in such a way as to form 
an electrical double layer; and the presence of such a layer had 
actually been proved in catalytic reactions. This theory supposed 
a directive and selective adsorption, and the former characteristic 
could be explained only as some sort of chemical union. The 
radiation-frequency theory was considered at one time to be legiti- 
mate, but recent investigation tends to disprove it. 


case of 


The Quantitative Aspect of Catalysis 


The quantitative aspect of catalysis, the determination of the 
effect of a definite amount of catalyst on the velocity under definite 
conditions, was simple in homogeneous reactions, and the methods 
employed are changing optical rotation, liberation of gas and varying 
conductivity. In heterogeneous systems the matter was complicated 
by the degree of dispersivity and the reactions might be of two types 
first where the catalyst was left in contact with the reacting sub- 
stances, and second by circulation of gases over the catalyst. 

As amorphous porous substances acted best as catalysts, the use 
of catalyst supports (e.g., asbestos in platinised asbestos) was often 
advisable. The support employed must be shown not to exert any 
poisoning effect on the catalyst ; and the employment of salts had 
the additional advantage of rapid removal by solution and easy 
recovery of the catalyst. 

The catalytic part played by ether in the Grignard reaction was 
found to result in a good yield and a smooth reaction ; yet the 
ether did not figure in the equation expressing the change. 

om >Co+MgCH,I CH> <out A. POs Ge 
— 


The formation of an intermediate compound & a >Cc<" had, 


however, been suggested (where R was an alkyl ‘radical an X the 
halogen). 

The Friedel and Kraft reaction similarly proceeded rapidly and 
smoothly in the presence of aluminium or ferric chloride. In the 
case of the reaction with acyl chloride, experimental investigation 
proved the presence of the complex (RCOCI.AICI,) 5. 

The estimation of small amounts of hydrogen or oxygen in gas 
analysis by the explosion method was found to be much less reliable 
than that when the combination was effected by palladium. Simi- 
larly carbon monoxide and many hydrocarbons could be estimated 
best by combination with oxygen in a tube containing platinised 
and carbon and sulphur by reduction to carbon disulphide 
over platinised pumice. The absorption of oxygen by pyrogallol 
depended for its efficiency on the presence of alkali. In the case of 
permanganate, the period of induction which occurred in the esti 
mation of oxalic acid was supposed to arise from the formation of 
a complex which exerted a catalytic effect. Other instances of 
catalysis were provided by the dynamic isomerides, the cyanides 
and isocyanides, the reduction of nitrites to ammonia, of ferric salts 
to ferrous and of chlorates to chlorides, the actuating influence of 
alloys, the use of copper oxide or platinum black in the organic 
determination of carbon, and the influence of water vapour in 
accelerating gaseous reactions of various types. 

In conclusion, it was remarked that the discovery of a catalyst 
which would accelerate the rate of atomic decay would make avyail- 
able to us the sources of intra-atomic energy. 
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Society of Chemical Industry 
Paper Before the Manchester Section 


The fifth meeting of the Manchester Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry was held at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on 
March 5. Mr. John Allan presided. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. IL. G. Radcliffe) announced that by 
special invitation of the Newcastle Section, Captain F. S. Sinnatt had 
read the Paper prepared by Mr. A. Grounds and himself, entitled 
‘A New Characteristic for Coal The Agglutination Curve 
before the Newcastle Section, and that an urgent request had also 
been made by the South Wales Institute of Engineers for a copy of 
the Paper, which appeared to be exciting great interest throughout 
the country An abstract summary of the Paper has already 
appeared in THe CueMICAL AGE, under date February 14 





Some Causes of Ropiness in Bread 

Mr. James Grant, M.Sc.Tech., F.I.C., in a Paper on this subject, 
said that several German and French bacteriologists took up the 
study of string-mould, and found that the disease was intimately 
associated with the potato disease, which in turn was caused by the 
presence of bacillus mesentericus (rod bacteria) and its ill-detined 
species. During the war Dr. D. Jordan Ilovd, of Cambridge, 
working under the auspices of the Royal Society, showed that at 
least four groups of the B. mesentericus were concerned in ropiness 
About 20 months ago the lecturer had an opportunity of studying 
the question from the aspect of ‘‘ previous crops "' and their influence 
in contributing to the causes of ropiness \ field with potatoes as 
the preceding crop caused endless trouble in the research owing to 
the numberless colonies of disease producing bacteria. The results 
showed clearly that wheat to be used for bread making should not 
be grown on land previously occupied by potatoes 

Mr. Gerrard wished to know if any organisms had been noticed 
which produced acetone, and which were distinctly potato organisms 
though they might be found in cereals as well. Further, what 
chemical contents were presumed to start fermentation 

Mr. Gaunt asked whether any tendency to ropiness 
observed in the case of bleached flours 

Mr. Grant, in replying to the discussion, said the sat berry 
nowadays was thoroughly cleaned by the miller, and there was 


had been 





therefore no necessity to use bleached flours owing to the greater 
cleanliness of the grain. If there was a large amount of acidity 
developed in the bread during the fermentation processes, then the 
‘rope’ bacillus could not possibly develop. He had frequently 
advocated the addition of a small quantity of lactic acid to the 
dough. Lactic acid prevented bacterial fermentation in distillery 
mashes. The chemical products that were produced by the orga 
nisms were an acid and frequently a kind of very strongly poisonous 
nitrogen base. The bleaching of flour had the effect of partially 
sterilising it. He had examined a number of heavily manured soils, 
and had found that there was a tremendous increase in the bacterial 
content. ° 
Neutral Hydrolysis of Gun Cotton 

\ Paper on “ The Neutral Hydrolysis of Gun Cotton, with a Note 
on the Alkaliae Hydrolysis of Gun Cotton,” was contributed by 
Professor Ij. Knecht, Ph.D., M.S.Tech., F.1.C., and Captain B. R 
Jostock, M.Sc.Tech. The authors gave the results of an investiga- 
tion into the behaviour of gun cotton on heating with water, and 
with caustic sola. When heated with water under pressure it was 
found that gun cotton went completely into solution at tgo0°C., the 
bulk of the nitr gen being given off as nitrous oxide. At the same 
time ammonia and prussic acid were invariably formed. When gun 
cotton was dissolved in warm caustic soda, 65 per cent. of the nitric 
acid was reduced to nitrous acid. This figure was about 17 per cent. 
lower than that given by Tor Carlson, the discrepancy being prob- 
ably accounted for by the altered conditions of the experiment 

Mr. IL. G. Radcliffe sail he was particularly interested in the 
statement that hydrocvanic acid was produced by the action of the 
kali upon nitro-cellulose. He took it that the hydrocvanic acid 
would ultimately become ammonia had the process goue on long 
enough He had had a singular instance of a somewhat similar thing 
happening in connection with nitro-oils in an endeavour to remove 
the nitro or nitrate group, in nitrated ricinoleie acid bhe nitrogen 
could not be removed by boiling with alcohol potash Possibly an 
intermediate stage might have been the production of a hydroxy 
evanide of some kind followed by hydrolysis He noted that the 
authors of the Paper only found slight traces of nitrites. He had 
also endeavoured to find nitrites in the residual products, but 
vithout success. There was plenty of nitrate in the alcohol-potash 
solutions, but no nitrogen at all. The evolution of ammonia could 
not be effected except by strony caustic soda in the alcohol 

Mr. Paul asked what precautions had been taken to ensure that 
the laboratory pr pared gun cotton was really neutral he purity 
and stability of gun cotton in manufacture depended upon the 
removal of acid from the fibre. It was very much easier to do this 
in the works than in the laboratory 

Mr. Grant inquired if the lecturer had noticed during the hydrolysis 
of gun cotton by water at high temperatures, sav, tg °C., whether 


furfuroids had been formed or any saturated hydrocarbons. It 
appeared to him that the whole of the hydrogen had not been 
accounted for 

J sailey inquired whether the hvdrolvsis of an unnitrated cellu- 

Mr. Bailey inquired whether the hydrol unnit | cel 
lose had a critical temperature in ¢! t 
cellulose 

1 ‘ ! 


Captain Bostock, in replying, said that the gun cotton prepared in 


the same wa is the nitrated 











the laboratory contained 13 1 nitrog I S ry 
carefully prepared and washe: g periods va vater 
eliminated the probability of acid hydrolysis. Only gases 
analysed, but when the experiments had been carried ou 
definite temperature caramelisation did c Lu Form 
of Marsh gas was not noticed, all the res ippar 
being due to the water Carbon mon wa mk 

Professor Knecht, in concluding th liscussion, said that the 
formation of ammonia from nitr ¢ acl vas inos 
teresting Possibly it might bee isis of Henrys 
nitrolactic acid. In reply to Mr ui 1ere was a point 





at which cellulose did decompose wit 


The Biochemical Society 
Annual General Meeting 


The annual general meeting of the Biochemical Society was held 
in the rooms of the Institute of Physiology, University College 
Iondon, on Monday, March 8, Professor W. M. Bayliss in the chair 

Mr. J. A. Gardner (hon. treasurer), in submitting the treasurer's 
report for the year IgI9, said that I slight increase of 
expenditure over income owing to’ in 1 prices. When all sul 
scriptions due were paid the income ld be £43, which, together 
with bank interests, would make a total of about £56, against an 
expenditure of {60 18s 





s showed 








Mr. J. C. Drummond (hon. secretary 





present state of affairs was very satisfactory e membership ha 
increased by eight, after allowing for re e deatt 
Members were now coming in in increasin I l he looked 
forward to an increase during the present vear Five meetings were 


held last year, and it had been arranged to hold six during the pre- 


sent vear, two of which would take place in It was 











hoped that other special meetings would Che 
number of communications had increased to 21 
during t91f9, and it had been d l f the 
Journal each vear in the f Owing positic 

of the society, it had been ¢ necessary 1embers 


subscriptions to 35s 





Dealing with the work of the various scientific societies, the 
secretary referred to the Federal C of Chemistry, which was 
now properly organised and was setting to work to b g the various 
chemical societies into closer touch {mong the schemes receivin 








the consideration of the Council were those in connection with th 
preparation of standard works of chemical reference and the desira 
bility of obtaining better accommodation for the various chemical 
societies, which were at present inadequately housed It was sug 
gested that a large building should be taken at which all chemical 
societies in the Federal Council should hold their 


e 





etings 
The scheme which had been adopted in connection with the librarv 
of the Chemical Society had been a success This scheme, which 
had been in operation for a vear, provided that more journals should 
be taken, that the library should be open for a greater number of 
hours, and that other societies should be enabled to use the library 
Reference was made to the formation of intern 





tional research 











unions. The Federal Council of vas represented at the 
conference in Brussels at wh I these international 
unions was discussed Che n of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry was formed, an represented on that 
body It had also been suggested that the societv should be repre 
sented on the Union of Biological Societies, and steps were being 
taken to that end 
Che following and committee wet Mr. J] \ 
Gardner, hon. treasurer ; Mr. J. C. Drummond, secretar P ssor 
B. Moore, Professor H. S. Raper and Dr. S. W. Cole, members of the 
committee 
he following communications were then presented the meet 
ing 
Bacterial Process for the Manufacture of Acetone by I R 
Henley 
The Fat-Soluble Accessory Fa rr in Cabbage and Carrots,” by 
S.S. Zilva 
Che Antiscorbutic Requirements of the Monkey,” by A. Harden 


and S.$. Zilva 
Dietetic Experiments with Frogs,’’ by A. Harden and S. § 
Zilva; and 
“ The Association of Fat-Soluble A with Lipochrome Pigments 
by O. Rosenheim and J. C. Drummond 
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The British Cellulose Co. 


Further Questions in Parliament 
FURTHER questions have been asked in the House of Commons 
during the past week with regard to the Government’s relations to 
the British Cellulose Co. 

In reply to Mr. Kiley, Mr. Hope stated that a debenture 
charging the undertaking and property, including the uncalled 
capital, of the British Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd 
was executed on February 5, 1919, by the company in favour of the 
Ministry This debenture, which was for £1,950,000, was in respect 
of £1,250,000 advanced by the Ministry and £700,000 advanced by 
independent parties for whom the Ministry thereby became trustee. 
This debenture was registered with the Registrar-General of Joint 
Stock Companies on February 12, 19190. The total charges held 
by the Ministry on its own behalf was £1,450,00¢ being 
as stated, a separate charge on the power plant), and not £1,950,000 
From this it would be seen that no balance remained due to the 
Government It was agreed to accept shares in the parent company 
because the other company was being voluntarily wound up, and its 
assets would be taken over by the parent company, which owned the 
whole of the It was provided that the agreement to take 
shares was not to take effect until a liquidator of the other company 
The date of the relative agreement was February 28 


£200,000 


shares 


was appointed 


1920, and the parties to it were the British Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing (Parent) Co., Ltd., and the Ministry of Munitions 
The number of directors and their fees was provided for by the 
Articles of Association. The fees received by the two Government 
dire-tors would be paid by them into the Exchequer, and they would 


each receive remunerations from the Government at £500 a vear. 
Application of Proceeds of New Issue 
Mr. Kiley asked in 


of the 


what proportions the proceeds of the new issue 
Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing (Parent) Co., 
Ltd., would be applied, respectively, to payments of liabilities, to 
provision of new plant and to cash working capital ; did the amounts 
so available for provision of new plant provide for the entire equip- 
ment for manufacture of the 9 tons of artificial silk per day referred 
to in the prospectus ; could the Minister say if the directors could 
engage in the manufacture of and, if so, were 
they at liberty to apply to the publi for further increases of capital : 

Mr. Hope: With regard to the first three parts of the question, I 
have no information beyond what is contained in the pros ectus and 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of.the company. With 
regard to the last part, I have already stated that no debentures or 
further issues of the existing pre ference shares can be issued without 
the consent of the Government I may add that no ordinary shares 
can be issued exc pt for cash 

Mr. Kiley asked to what extent, if any, the vendors to the British 
Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing (Parent) Co., Itd., would be 
out of pocket as the result of the financial operations ending with 
the appropriation of the proceeds of the pending share issue and the 
receipt by such vend ordinary shares ; would these 
2,300,000 shares represent any bona fide cash investment ; and, if 
how much, after allowing for all amounts repaid or repayable by the 
represented by profits or commis 


British 


anv class of goods 


Ts of 2,300,000 


if so, 


company and all amounts, if any 
sions made in the financing of the two companies involved ° 

Mr. Hops 
hension with reg 
British Cellulose 


either directly or through its 


hon. member is evidently under some misappre 
ard to this question. The whole of the shares of the 

Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., are owned, 
by the British Cellulose & 


nominees 








Chemical Manufa ng (Parent) Co., Ltd., and therefore there can 
be no vendors to the parent company in respect of this issue ; mort 
ywver, there has been no recent issue of ordinary shares The re 


mainder of the question, therefore, does not arise; but for a full 
statement of the company’s financial history I would refer the hon 
Report of the British Cellulose Enquiry Committee, 
IQIg 


member to thx 

lated July 31 
Suggested Debate in Pariiament 

asked the Minister whether the arrange- 

Government had taken shares in the British 

submitted to Parliament 


Viscount Curzon Prime 
ment ‘ 
Cellulose Company had been, or would be 
for approval 

Mr. Chamberlain: The answer is in the negative 
ment involves no fresh advance of public money 

Mr. Lambert : Can the right hon. gentleman say how it comes that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is able of his own volition to invest 
this money It company like this without the consent of the House ? 

Mr. Chamberlain : The money was invested in the company, and 
all I have had to do was to decide, on the advice of the Minister of 
Munitions, whether the step which we have now \aken was the best 
measure that we coul | devise to protect the money already invested 

Mr. Kiley : Is the right hon. gentleman not in error in stating that 
the money was invested in the company’ Was it not a mortgage 
upon the have we not now foregone our claim 
assets and taken profit-sharing preference shares in 





whereby the 


The arrange- 


secured assets, and 


upon thos« 

exchange 
Mr. Chamberlain: That is so 

prior lieu charge which prevented any capital being raised by the 


The money was advanced on a 





« 


company, and my right hon. friend and I came to the conclusion that 
to exchange that mortgage for preferential shares was in the interests 
of the nation 

State Investments 

Lord R. Cecil: Does the right hon. gentleman not think that a 
question of principle is raised by this investment by the State in a 
private trading company, quite apart from the merits of this par- 
ticular transaction, and that it is a matter which ought to have been 
submitted to the House of Commons ? 

Mr. Chamberlain: All we had to do was to protect the interests 
of the taxpayers. For war purposes a large sum of the taxpayers’ 
money had been lent to this company. What we had to consider 
was how we could best secure the money which had been lent. 

Mr. MacVeagh: Can the right hon. gentleman explain why, when 
the shares went up from 6s. to something in the neighbourhood of 
£16, the Government was not able to get its money back ? 

Mr. Chamberlain: That is quite irrelevant. It is a matter which 
was investigated by a Committee whose report is available 

From Debentures to Preference Shares 

Mr. Remer asked the Prime Minister whether transferring the 
liability of the British Cellulose Company from debentures to 
preference shares materially depreciated the security held by the 
British Government ; and whether, in view of the general disquiet, 
he would grant facilities for debate ? 

Mr. Chamberlain: No, Sir, in the opinion of the Government it 
does not. The arrangement made is, in the opinion of His Majesty's 
Government, that best calculated to protect the money previously 
lent by them to the company, and to preserve to this country an 
industry of vital importance in war and of great utility in peace. As 
regards the last part of the question, this question can be raised on 
the salary of the Minister of Munitio s 

Mr. Kiley: What action, if any, did your Department take when 
the company stated they were unable to meet their obligations to 
dispose of your debentures in the open market ? 

Mr. Chamberlain: The hon. member does not understand what 
happened. We had a prior charge on all the assets, and we could 
have forced the company into liquidation, but we thought it un 
desirable in the national interests to kill an industry which was started 
during the war, and which is of great national importance in peace 
time. Accordingly we agreed to transform our prior charge into 
preference shares carrying a higher rate of interest. 


Debentures Held in Trust by the Ministry 

Mr. Kiley asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Munitions if he would give the name of the person or persons for 
whom they held in trust mortgages or debentures to the extent of 
£700,000 secured on the assets of the British Cellulose Company, 
Ltd. ; if these mortgages of £700,000 had been cancelled ; and, if so 
if it were intended that these persons were to accept in lieu thereof 
73 per cent. preference shares ? 

Mr. Hope: The Ministry holds the £700,000 debentures in trust 
for two important companies, whose leave it would be necessary to 
obtain before their names could be given I understand that these 
debentures, which amouut to less than half the Government's own 
holding, will be paid out of the proceeds of the present issue 


Not on the Black List 


Mr. Remer asked the Virst Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
brothers Dreyfus, who are managing directors of the British Cellulose 
Co., were on the black list of Admiralty contractors during the war ? 

Dr. Macnamara No, Sir! The brothers Dreyfus were not on 
the Admiralty black list of contractors during the war I may 
perhaps, add that as the result of trials of a brand of dope submitted 
by Dr. Camille Dreyfus, orders were placed in 1916 with the British 
Cellulose Co. At the end of that year, owing to suspicion of the 
nationality of Dr. Dreyfus, orders were temporarily suspended. As 
the result of inquiry 
orders to the company 


these suspicions were removed, and in IgtS& 
i am advised, were resumed. 

DOD —- 
THE NATIONAL BENZOL COMPANY challenge the recommendation 
of the Central Profiteering Sub-committee, which has been investi 
gating the question of the costs and profits of motor fuel, that the 
price of benzol should be 2s. 8d. per gallon. This price is made up 
as follows Producers, including profit, 1s. 4d refiners, 6°5d 
distribution, 5-5d and remuneration to garages, 4d total, 2s.,8d 
The Benzol Company claim that the Committee have made a serious 
error in assuming that a gallon of crude benzol yields a gallon of the 
refined spirit, whereas there is a 12 per cent. loss in refining and other 
residuals are extracted. It requires 1-6 gallon of crude benzol to 
produce a gallon of motor benzol, and at 1s. 4d. for the crude spirit 
the cost of the refined fuel would work out at 2s. 1}d. a gallon. ‘To 
this must be added 6$d. for refining, 54d. for distribution, 4d. for the 
garages, and deducting 5d. as the value of the residuals, the total 
cost to the public works out at 3-o}d. per gallon But it is further 
claimed that the cost of distribution is not 54d., but 6-197d. Having 
regard to the present-day costs of equipment and the establishing 
of depots, and adding 1-50d. for profit on distribution, the cost to 
the public works out at 3s. 2-697d 
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Alleged Profiteering in Soap 
Complaint Tribunal and Lever Bros 

An adjourned complaint brought by the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Grocers against Messrs. Sutcliffe Bros., of Cheapside, London, 
was heard on Wednesday, March 4, by the Complaint Tribunal of the 
Central Committee on Profiteering, Mr. W. Marshall Freeman in the 
chair. The complaint was that Sunlight soap was offered to a mem- 
ber of the federation at 53s. per case net, Lever Brothers’ list price 
at the time being 42s. 3d. and 43s. 3d. per case. less discount. 

The evidence showed that the soap was offered to Messrs. Sutcliffe 
by Mr. G. Peereboom, a Belgian, who was offered it by Mr. H. Bloom. 

Mr. W. J. Thomas, London representative of Lever Brothers, said 
that Mr. Bloom had been a customer of the firm for years, doing the 
home trade. The only step Lever Brothers could take to stop or 
check transactions through several hands of export merchants was to 
limit supplies. There were some people who used part of their sup- 
plies for export, and they had been cut off altogether in home trade 
supplies. He admitted that what had been revealed as to negotia- 
tions was known to Messrs. Lever Brothers. 

Further evidence given by the witness led to the Chairman sug- 
gesting that a system of speculation had gone 01 in Sunlight Soap. 
He asked if the British public had not suffered through that, and the 
witness replied, ‘‘ Not to any great extent.’ 

Mr. W. Helm, secretary of the Soapmakers’ Federation, said that 
there was another type of speculator—people who had offices in the 
City and tried to form a soap dealers’ association. They never 
touched soap at all, and were mostly foreigners . 

The Chairman said that although there was no sale the tribunal 
were unanimously of opinion that the offer did amount to profiteer 
ing within the meaning of the Act. The tribunal did not think it 
necessary for any further proceedings to be taken, but Messrs 
Sutcliffe should be very careful how they engaged in transactions 
of that kind with men like Mr. Bloom. <A state of affairs had been 
disclosed which was not only regrettable, but undesirable. Grocers 
without Sunlight soap at a certain time were able to obtain it only 
from persons having it on offer at Ios. per case more than the manu- 
facturers offered it at. Mr. Bloom occupied a small office in a yard 
in Whitechapel Road, and employed a number of persons who went 
about among grocers and others who happened to have Sunlight 
soap, and who, instead of supplying it to the British householder, 
handed over their stocks at a quick profit. They regarded Mr. 
Bloom’s conduct from first to last as wholly reprehensible, and 
intended to bring the whole of the transactions to the notice of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Bloom’s business was altogether undesirable 
from a public point of view. Mr. Peereboom had done a perfectly 
straightforward ordinary export trade, but they advised him to be 
careful in future 

Speaking of Messrs. Lever Brothers, the Chairman said they had 
heard with regret and astonishment that it had been within the 
knowledge of that firm that Mr. Bloom and other persons had col 
lected their soap from retailers and others for the purpose of addi- 
tional profits, sending it abroad to the very great detriment of the 
British public. The tribunal could only conclude from the evidence 
of the London manager of Lever Brothers that the one thing upper 
most in their minds had been to consider their own interests without 
regard to the interests of the great British public, who had been, or 
should be, their very best customers. Messrs. Lever Brothers had 
been putting up their prices because of demands from would-be 
purchasers, which might have been prevented more or less effectively 
by action on the part of Messrs. Lever Brothers themselves 

A reply to the Chairman’s remarks, by Lord Leverhulme, appears 
on page 272. 


e . e 
Aluminium Welding 
Swiss Patent Action 

IN the Chancery Division, on Tuesday. Mr. Justice Sargent began 
the trial of an action by the Aktien Gesellschaft ftir Autogene 
Aluminium Schweissung, of Zurich, a Socicte Anonyme constituted 
according to the laws of Switzerland, against the London Aluminium 
Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, for an injunction restraining the defend 
ants from infringing their letters patent in aluminium welding fluxes 

The defendants denied infringement, and alleged prior publication 
and prior common general knowledge 

The plaintiffs, said their Counsel, were the owners of two letters 
patent granted in 1907 to Max Ulrich Schoop for improvements in 
welding and melting aluminium, and they alleged that these patents 
had been infringed by the use in this country of fluxes made in 
accordance with the plaintiffs’ specifications. The defendants had 
also sold articles made by the processes therein described, viz., a 
saucepan and lid. The plaintiffs’ fluxes were made with mixtures 
of alkali chlorides, which varied according to the size of the blow 
pipe flame and the thickness of the metal under treatment 

Mr. Horatio Ballantyne, a well-known expert, stated that he had 
been shown a saucepan and lid in which fluxes were used, and upon 
analysis he found that they consisted of a mixture of alkali chlorides 
as described in the two patents. 

The hearing was adjourned for the judge to witness the welding 
processes at a city laboratory. 


ae) e . 
Chemical Trade Inquiries 
The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trad 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, 





S.W.1. British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the 
tinquirers by applying to the Department (quoting the reference 
number and country), except where otherwise stated 
LOCALITY OF REF 
F ies MATERIALS. = 
IRM OR AGENT. fy No. 
Egypt (Alexandria)| Toilet and Laundry Soap 2904 
Brazil Chemicals ; Cement; Oils 313 
Chile Chemicals and Drugs ve bes 314 
Jelgium ... Chemical Products; Colours and 335 
(near Liege Varnishes 
Canada (Montreal Chemical Products Glassware - 
Leather Replies to the Office of 
the High Commissioner for Canada 
19, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Belgium (Brussels) | Chemical Dyes Photographic re- 333 
quisites 
Canada(Winnipeg Druggists’ Sundries 
St John, New Druggists’ Sundries .. 18 


Brunswick 


British Chemical Trade Association 





THE Association has been advised by the Department Overseas 
Trade that a firm in Buenos Aires desire to get in tou with U.K 
firms who are in a position to offer Caustic Soda 70 78 deg., Silicate 
of Soda, 140 deg., Soda Hutchinson, Red Palm Oil ‘ Sherboro 
Members interested may obtain the name and address of the firm 
referred to on application to the Department of Overseas Trade 
naming the Association as the source of their information and 
quoting reference number D.O.T. 18,912 S.C. (2 


The Association has received a request from the U 1 Chemical 
Products Inc., New York, to be put in touch with firms who are in 
a position to offer the following 
Nitrite of Soca. 
Phosphate of Ammonia. 
Gum Damar 
Gum Arabic 
Zine Oxide 





Michlers Ketone 
Oxalic Acid 
Gum Tragacanth 
Sal Ammoniac 
Parattiin Wax 





Nitrate of Barium Nitrate of Strontia 
Naphthalene (flakes & balls Victoria Blue 
Rhodamine 
The above firm are oTering 
Calcium Acid Phosphate Benzidine Sulphate Paste 
Past Drv 
Members interested should communica Mr. Clint W 
Campbell, Room 121, Savoy Hotel, London, on or before March 1 
after that date, to New York 


International Paint and Composition Co. 


Newcastle Section’s Visit to Felling Works 


\BOUT 5 members of the Newcastle Section of iety of 
Chemical Industry 1 the invitation of the directors of the 
International Paint & Composition Co. to visit their works at lelling 
on-Tyne on Saturday, March 6. The party was taken dé the 
river by the two motor launches of the company and received at the 
works by Mr. S. If. Groves and Dr. P. if the manager and 
chief chemist respectively 

The package making department was the first visited and this 
alone was well worth the trip. Boxes and drums of all 
shapes were being turned out and being made air-tight eit 
the acetylene welding process or by a special folding-over machine 
Both methods were equally effective. The firm has so spectalised in 
this class of work that they are in a position to manufacture boxes 
&ec., for outside firms. The grinding and mixing of the paints was 
seen, and that work is carried out under the best possible hygienic 
conlitions. A place of special interest to the chemists was, of course, 
the laboratory, and the airy, roomy building, so admir iblv adapted 
for the work, was the subject of many appreciative remarks 

\fter tlre tour of inspection the party was entertained to tea 


the So 


accepte 
wh 


Bowles, 


sizes 


bv the 


firm, and Professor P. P. Bedson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
management and directors for their kindness 
responded 
motor launches 
\quatania "’ at 


Mr 
Instead of returning immediately to Newcastle in the 
the party was taken down the river, and steered 
the Walker vard 


Groves brietly 


round the “ 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Alsatian Potash 
Sir R President of the Board of Trade (House 
of Commons, March 8) if Alsatian potash was offered to his Depart 


Cooper asked the 
























inent he German potash contract was made 
and < for the different grades ° 
Mr. |} tentative proposals were made for the 
substitut i Alsatian potash for those to be obtained 
inder the (¢ ct \s, however, that contract had been 
e ess purpose of enabling the German Govern 
to provide credits for foodstuffs, and H.M. Government had 
1 tent ‘ t ing for potash supplies generally, the pro 
pos: v not } und consequently no definite price quota 
tions were i 
Sir R. Cooper asked the President of the Board of Trade (House 
Co ons, March 8) why the amount of Alsatian potash, for 
lich the licence was granted July or August last, was limited 
to 2 tons, an vhat assurance had been given to France that 
further obstacles would be placed upon the importation of 
Mr qu named was the estimated amount 
re al and industrial purposes in this country 
x nestic production and the quantities to be 
receiv ny part credit for food-stufis, but it was 
ntin quantities would be licensed should the need 



























become apparen There are at present no restrictions 
the impor i potash salts of French or any other origin 
no assurances on the subject have been given to the French 
(,y ernniie L 
Motor Spirit Shortage 
Mr. Pennefather asked the Prime Minister if his attention had 
‘ to the Report of the Profiteering Sub-Committee to the 
effect there e OT dan world-famine in motor 
s evel i lous prices sole remedy for this 
I s ree ncrease of home and Empire 
produce motor ich power alcohol was a potentially 
source of sup] ind would he state what action the 
Thiment j Ss to take to toster the produc tion ot power 
e Prime Minis Phe live to the 
mport t si inquiry by 
C € ap] i 1 he 10 reported 
st r \s a res heir Board hay 
iy \ h Investig he inquiry 
The I I f Trade and the Board of Customs and Excise are also 
king the es which is a very complex one and does 
not admit of any ready solution ; 
Report of Motor Fuel Sub-Committee 
In reply to Commander Viscount Curzon (House of Commons, 


an ed that he did not propose to take the 
the Report of the Motor Fuel Sub-Committee 
Section of the ue of Nations 
Can the hon. gentleman give any indication 
] ng the whole subject before the 





le t prin l-co- 
League of Nations 7 

hat question has to be settled by a higher 
Kenworthy {re we to understand that as 


not proposing to bring that matter before the 


is proposing no other steps in the meantime 
No, Sir 





Mitchell-Thomson: Is the hon. gentleman aware that 
12 vears have elapsed since the Government began to consider this 
~ Is there hope that decision will be reached soon 


Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 
ut.-Colonel Walter Guinness asked the Parliamentary Secretary 




















he Ministry f Agriculture House of Commons, March 1 
whether his attention had been drawn to the failure of importers 
—_ - ee 7” comply with the provisions of the 
Fer rs Na) | S hen er o! i separate 

- P re , t 108 ont r I feedi 

ke + < y ene omnliance 

Sir Ar r ed the f wing rep! | Imin 

” : f + Fert sere ‘ S s Act 10 re S prim 

r ly y < \y pr r s« Ti! on 
nce the pr s of e Act st be initiated either b 
the pers« ric y the thorit anv body or ass 
, . { : heir hel f such proce ivs being subject to 
sel f e Ministr f sriculture and Fisheries.  Sinc 
Januar 1g! five lic ms for consent to prosecutions for 
re to give the prescribed invoice with feeding stuffs have been 
receive v the sty \ny failure to comply with the pro 
sions of the Act t vhich the attention of the Ministry may be 
rawn will be brought to the notice of the local authority for th« 
district in which the offer was conimitted, in order that the ques 

tion of instituting proceedings may be considered 


- 


Roumanian Oil 
Sir H in reply to Mr. Atkey (House of Commons 
March 9), stated that the possibility of securing increased oil sup 
plies from Roumania and other fields had not been overlooked, but 
no undertaking of the nature desired by the hon. member could be 
given 


Greenwood 


Home Oil Resources 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hamar Greenwood (Secretary of the Department 
of Overseas Trade) in reply to Mr. Doyle (House of Commons, 
March 8) stated that the operations which the Government have 
been carrying out with regard to the development of oil resources 
in Derbyshire and other parts of the United Kingdom have been 
making progress which has been necessarily slow of late on account 
of the depth to which the wells have attained. While oil has so far 
been met with in quantity only in one well, it has been proved that 
deposits of oil do actually exist, and there is every encouragement 
to continue the work. There has been no increase in output during 
the last three months. Further developments cannot be under 
taken pending the passage of legislation dealing with the question 
of oil rights in the country Licences to bore for petroleum have 
been granted to two companies 

The exact amount produced from the wells up to the present is 
2,300 barrels, which are in storage. The oil is still flowing 

Lieut.-Col. A. Murray: Why is the Department of Overse: 
Trade responsible for the oil of this country 

Sir H. Greenwood: The Department of Overseas Trade is not 
responsible, but I am the Minister for Petroleum Affairs 


Ss 


a eee 
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National Union of Scientific Workers 
Report of Council Meeting 

Tne half-yearly council meeting of the National Union of Scientific 
Workers, presided over by Mr. G. S. Baker, of the National Physical 
laboratory, took College, Gower Street, on 
Saturday, March 6 

The chairman reported that the rapid growth of the Union had 
necessitated the appointment of a full-time secretary, and upon the 
resignation of Mr. Eric Sinkinson, of the Imperial College, the 
executive had appointed Major A. G. Church to fill that office. Since 
last November branches had been formed and _ several 
ranches are in process of formation 

The Research Committee in its report 
lis body and that of the Research Council, which would shortly be 
mstituted ; they would consider how best industry and public 
administration should be kept in close touch with the development 
knowledge, and ensure that the views and conditions of 
employment of scientific workers should receive consideration from 
1 


place at University 





Iwo 1eW 


outlined the function of 


of scientific 
all bodies bringing forward anv schemes for research in science or for 
the administration of research. Much dissatisfaction was expressed 
at the action of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
with regard to a recent appointment which it had sanctioned It 
was felt that the State should not subsidise research associations 
unless such associations displayed an anxiety to ensure that the 
direction of research should be in the hands of scientists who had 
shown capacity for leadership in research work 

In presenting the report of the committee constituted to consider 

Patent Rights,’ Mr. A. A. Griffith, M.Eng., of the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, emphasised the expressed opinion that, provided 
satisfactory safeguards of the reputation of scientific workers as 
regards rights of publication and authorship were ensured, “ the 
only way satisfactory of remunerating salaried inventors is to pay 
them adequate salaries; a salaried inventor receiving an adequate 
salary sho.ld have no claim whatev.r to any extra payment because 
his work proves unexpectedly remunerative.’ 


Doo — ‘ 


IN THE COURSE of a Paper on read 
before the Birmingham Institute of Metals last week, Major J. Hall 
Edwards said that in the examination of materials by X-rays blow 
holes and cracks had been discovered in pieces of aluminium, steel 
up to 5 and 6 in. in thickness, and in strips and castings of 
and copper up to an inch thick Defects in weldings in various 
metals up to an inch or more in thickness had been disclosed, de- 
fective brazing in small objects up to the 


Radiography of Metals 


and iron 


brass 


size of a bicycle head 





hole 1-64 in. in diameter in a block of steel 2 in. thick, and 
cracks had been demonstrated in steel bars an inch thick 
Spongy and crvstalline structure had been matle manifest in 
iron, steel, and aluminium products Faulty welds had been found 


nks, and defective soldering in small objects. ‘The densities 
kinds of steel had been with a erable 
on pre-existing knowledge, and last, but not least, Professor 
Bragy’s researches had opened up a field of investigation in the 
structure of metal It had also been found possible to 
examine the internal parts of an explosive body 35 cm in diameter 
made of steel 12 mm. thick, with the result that the position of 
springs and other small details could be determined with accuracy. 
Another important application of X-rays to practical engineering 
was the examination of ferro-concrete, especially in connection with 
the building of ships 
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From Week to Week 


THE DEATH IS ANNOUNCED in his 52nd year of Mr. E. D. Rough 
for many years a partner in the firm of Robert Rough & Sons, 
Canburn Chemical Works, Broxburn 

Mr. P. W. CAMPBELL, of Perth, who during the whole of his life 
Was associated with the practical side of the dyeing firm of P. & P 
Campbell, died last week : 

MR. J. H. West, A.M.Inst.C.E., Granville House, Arundel Street 
Strand, consulting chemical engineer, has been appointed lecturer 
in chemical engineering at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London. 

If IS ANNOUNCED that the Polish Government is willing to export 
a large quantity of Ceresine Wax from Poland, and the necessary 
export licences will be granted upon application to the Export and 
Import Committee, Elektoralna 2, Warsaw. 

AMONG THE STANDS at the forthcoming London Fair and Market 
to be held at the Agricultural Hall, from March 16 to 26, is one 
occupied by Benn Brothers where their trade and technical journals, 
text-books and other publications will be exhibited. The stand is in 
row B.G., 2, Berner’s Gallery 

ACCORDING TO THE SWIsS PREss, there are openings for trade in 
the following goods in the Netherlands East Indies at the present 
time: Soap; perfumery; aniline dyes; paints and varnishes 
chemical products; aluminium; ceramic products; ice-making 
apparatus ; distilling apparatus, Xc. 

AT A MEETING of the Birmingham Metallurgical Society last week, 
Dr. A. G. C. Gwyer, of Warrington, read a Paper upon “ The Tech- 
nical Properties of Sheet Aluminium,’ in which he described ex- 
periments carried out with the object of determining certain of the 
mechanical properties of sheet alumifiium. 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GENERAL WORKERS on Wednesday 
rejected the offer to chemical workers of Is. 5d. per hour for lab- 
ourers, Is. 7d. for shift workers, and a general increase of not less 
than 4d. perhour. It was decided to seek arbitration on the demands 
for Is. 6d. and Is. 8d. per hour respectively, and tos. a week general 
increase, a ballot on further action to be taken if the employers refuse 

AT A LUBLIC MEETING held in the University Museum, Oxford, on 
Saturday, March 6, to promote a memorial to the late Sir William 
Osler, who was Regius Professor of Medicine in the University for 
15 years, it was deci ‘ied to appoint a general an executive com 
m ttee to issue an appeal and collect funds to found an Osler In- 
stitute of General Pathology and Preventive Medicine. 

IN A REPORT delivered last week to the South Darley District 
Council, near Matlock, Dr. Fletcher, the medical officer, states that 
he has discovered that the shale beds at Darley Bridge are oil- 
bearing, and that water standing in the disused wells of the locality 
frequently contains oily matter in suspension. Dr. Fletcher goes 
on to report that the limestone of the district is also rich in metalli- 
ferous veins. 

ABOUT 200 TONS of naphthalene were destroyed by a fire which 
broke out on Monday night at the Teams By-Product Works, 
Dunston-on-Tyne. The naphthalene was stocked some distance 
from the works, and all that the local fire brigade could do on arrival 
was to ensure that the flames did not spread from the point of the 
original outbreak. It is thought that the fire was caused by a 
spark from a passing engine 

AT A MEETING of the Merchandise Marks Committee last week, the 
marking of imported goods, the prevention of false descriptions, the 
use of national trade marks, and the protection of British marks in 
foreign countries were dealt with from the points of view of their 
respective industries, by the National Council of the Pottery Industry 
the British Pottery Manufacturers’ Federation, the Association of 
Pottery & Glass Factors & Wholesale Dealers, and the China & Glass 
Dealers’ Association, &ce. 

THE Counc, of the Institute of Chemistry have received many 
communications relating to the fees for analyses and investigations 
at present charged by private practitioners. Having regard to the 
facts that, in addition to the increased cost of living, practising 
chemists have to pay higher salaries to their assistants. and to bear 
the enhanced cost of apparatus and materials, the Council are of 
opinion that Fellows and Associates are justified in making a corre 
sponding increase in their fees for professional services 

IN THE APPEAL CouRT on Monday, the libel action in which Sir 
Alfred Mond obtained a verdict and judgment for £5,000 damages 
and costs against Mr. Henry Macleod Fraser and Mr. Henry Hamilton 
Beamish was mentioned. Mr. Beamish had given notice of appeal 
and Sir Alfred Mond had given a cross notice to strike out the notice 
of appeal. Counsel for Mr. Beamish stated that he did not feel 
justified in pressing his notice of motion, and he would agree to its 
being dismissed with costs and to Sir Alfred Mond’s motion being 
allowed with costs. An order was made accordingly. 

THe DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE have filed a report on 
economic, industrial and commercial conditions in Ksthonia. The 
report, which contains the names of firms engaged in the textile 
cement, chemical, leather and metal industries, &c., in Hsthonia, 


also states the raw materials required for those undertakings, and 
indicates the countries from which they were formerly obtained 
The report can be seen on application at the Department of Overseas 
Trade (Russian and Scandinavian Section), 35, Old Queen Street, 
S.W 

A MEETING called by the Chancellor of the University of | am 
bridge, Mr. Balfour, and the President of the Royal Society, was held 
last week in the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, to consider the question of a memorial to Lord Rayleigh 
Among the speakers were Sir Charles Parsons, Dr. Giles (Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge), Sir Arthur Schuster, and Sir Richard 
Glazebrook It was decided to raise a fund for a memorial, which 
will probably take the form of a window in Westminster Abbey. A 
committee was appointed for the purpose, and will also have under 
consideration the possibility of providing an additional memorial 
of a scientific character 

THE AUTHORISED CAPITAL of companies organised during I9gIg in 
the United States of America for the manufacture and distribution 
of chemicals, drugs and dyes, amounted to $112,173,000, as com- 
pared with $73,403,000 in ro18, and 000 in I9gI7 Since 
the outbreak of the war these industries have expanded greatly, as 
is indicated by the formation from August I, I914, to the end of 1919 


$146,160 


of companies involving an aggregate capital of over $500,000,000 
The following figures from the Board Tva Journal show the 
development year by year since the beginning of the war: Five 
months, 1914, $16,838,000; year, 915, $65,505,000; vear, IQI6, 
$99,244,000 vear, 1917, $146,160,000 vear, I9I8, $73,403,000 


year, I919, $112,173,000, making a total of $513,383,000 

THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND in view of the in- 
crease in the cost of production of ground basic slag and of the higher 
railway rates which have now to be paid on the transport of 
materials, fuel, bags, &c., have agreed to authorise the basic slag 
makers to withdraw the rebates of 2s. per ton during March, 3s. per 
ton during April, and 4s. ton during May, 1920, which, under the pre- 
vious agreement made with the makers for the season Ig19-20, should 
have been allowed on sales of ground basic slag for delivery during 
these three months. The agreed maximum prices for ground basic 
slag delivered in March, April and May, 1to20, will, 1 
same as those ruling from September I, IgIlg, to February 29, 1920 
In all other respects the prices and conditions of sale announced in 
the circular issued by the Board remain in force until May 31, 1920 

IN AN APPEAL for a Chair of Radiology, signed by 30 emine 
scientists, it is pointed out that experimental research has shown 
that X-rays, in addition to its value in fighting disease 
profitably employed commercially in a number of industries. A 
new subject, radiometallography, has, it is stated, come into being, 
which offers great possibilities for examining the internal structure 
of metals and other materials. In this connection radiology 
already been turned to account by the steel manufacturer, the 
metallurgist, the engineer, the manufacturer of explosives, the air- 
craft constructor, the manufacturer, &c. But these new 
branches of radiology need much investigatory work before they can 
come fully into their own, and a Chair of Radiology associated with 
an X-ray institute should play a worthy part in such development 
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AN AMALGAMATION of 16 paint and varnish c 
in the Philadelphia press. The town of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
becomes the centre of the paint and varnish manufacturing interests 
of the United States as a result of this consolidation. The new 
organisation is called the ‘‘ Glidden Company and among the firms 
thus merged are the following: Glidden Company, of Cleveland, 
Toronto, Massachusetts, Texas and California Heath & Milligan 
Manufacturing Co., Adams & Elting Co., Nubian Paint & Varnish 
Co., all of Chicago; Forest City Paint Co., Cleveland \merican 
Paint Works, New Orleans; T. L. Blood & Co., Twin City Varnish 
Co , Illinois ; A. Wilhelm Co., Reading ; Campbell Glass & Paint Co., 
St. Louis; Linseed Oil Mill, St. Louis By this means paint and 
varnish plants in Canada, California, Texas, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania, have been brought under one manage- 
ment. Under the recently-granted charter the Glidden Company 
will be capitalised with 7,500,000 dols. of 7 per cent. preferred stock 
and 360,000 shares of common stock 

ON BEHALF OF the Shell Royal Dutch Group, Mr. H. W. A. 
Deterding has addressed to the President of the Board of Trade a 
letter in reference to the report of the sub-committee on petrol 
prices. In the course of this he states On the main issue as to 
the controlling influence on the price in the United Kingdom of the 
f.o.b. price of petrol in New York we agree with the report It is 
not, however, a fact that we, or any other concern, fix or control this 
price. In view of the general impression abroad as to the existence 
of a world-wide petrol ring, we desire to make the statement delibe- 
rately and emphatically, that no such ring exists. No one is in a 
position to dictate any reduction to the thousands of oil producers 
in the United States who sell in the open market in which we buy. 
These producers try to get the best price they can secure in com- 
petition with one another, and we have to pay this price for the very 
large quantities of American petrol necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of our clients over and above Eastern production. We cannot 
as a matter of fact, buy petrol in the United States at less than £25 
at Atlantic ports, instead of the £7. Ios. suggested by the committee e 
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Patent Literature 


We publish each week a list of selected complete specifications accepted as and when they are actually printed and on 


sale. In addition, we give abstracts within a week of the specifications being obtainable. Readers can thus decide 
what specifications are of suj/fcient interest to warrant purchase, the only way of obtaining complete information. A 


list of International Convention specifications open to inspection before acceptance is added, and abstracts are given 
as soon as possible. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 138,406. ELECTROLYTIC CELLS. H. W. Matheson, Shawini- 

‘ - Oo; *. Ouebeec nk Doli ation date wnularv 

123,323. GAS PRODUCERS. I. Fornas. 173, Boulevard Murat gan Falls, Quebec, Canada. Application date, January 
Paris. International Convention date (France), February earn "er 

13, 1918 : rhe electrolytic cell is more particularly for « ‘ffecting the 


>4 : ¢ . | 

A truncated conical chamber containing the fuel opens at oxidation of mercury. A circular cast-iron pan 1 is lined 
the bottom into a larger smoke chamber A similar truncated with earache ma which is canted — we 7 yg i a ns 
conical drying chamber,open at both ends, is arranged imme- m poner ah 16 ee eee ee ow cathode and 
diately below the first chamber but slightly spaced from it number of radial bars 22 are supported at their two ends by 
The furnace proper is in the form of an inverted truncated cone the hub rg and the lining 14 ; Incline d blades 24 are arranged 
also open at both ends and arranged immediately below the *¢umferentially between the ra pee bars, and the whole 
drying chamber but slightly spaced from it. The fuel de- cathode is preferably constructed of ni - plat sy 1 oF steel. 
scends from the feeding chamber at the top into the drying A rotary stirring device 32 is arranged — ene 
chamber, where it loses most of its moisture which escapes into 


“ 
“hi 





the pan and the cathode fone is provided with blades which 
the surrounding smoke chamber and thence to a flue. The P™ duce a arculation ie the ier The stirring device 
fuel descends from the drying chamber into the farnace. where carried by a vertical shaft 49 which is driven through bevel 
it is slowly and incompletely burned by means of air which 8° Ng att 

passes downwards through it. Two, three, or four such ] 
ducers may be combined in a single casing having a common 
ashpan at the bottom 


nro 
he top Cc ial of Cliving two speeds Mercury 1s 
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138,372. AMINES, PRODUCTION OF AROMATIC. E. C. R 











Marks, London From E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Wilmington, Del., U.S.A.).. Application date. July 18 
1Q17 


The object is to produce unsubstituted poly-aryl amines 
trom unsubstituted mono-aryl amines, that is, arvl amines in 
which none of the hydrogen atoms of the aromatic nucleus are 
replaced’ by other elements or groups. The process is par- 
ticularly applicable to the production of diphenylamine from 
aniline. The aniline is mixed with about 1 per cent. of a 
catalyst containing a halogen, such as ferrous chloride, am- 
monium bromide or iodide, chlorbenzene, brombenzene, or 
aniline hydrobromide or hydriodide. The condensation is 
effected in an autoclave under pressure at a temperature of 
about 300°C., and is facilitated by the presence of water not 
exceeding 2 per cent. The autoclave is provided with a retlux 
condensing tube which allows the aniline to return while the 
ammonia is released at the top. The mixture in the autoclave 
is transferred to a still and subjected to fractional! distillation 






































138,387. BREAKING OR CRUSHING STONE, ORE, AND LIKE 
MATERIALS, MACHINES OR APPARATUS FOR. IE. Helme 
32, Warley View, Bramley, Leeds. Application date 
November 12, 1918. 
The apparatus is of the type in which the movement of the 138,406 
upper and lower ends of one or both of the crushing jaws may 
be varied. The driving shaft carries three eccentrics, the two wa ed to the cell through a pipe 53 and measuring vessel 54 


























outer eccentrics having a smaller radius than the central one and the electrolvte, which is preferably caustic soda, ts supphed 
and being capable of angular variation in position relatively — through the pipe 52 An outlet pipe 38 and collecting vessel 
to the central eccentric. A swinging jaw-stock is mounted on 59 are also provided Che apparatus is supported by | l 
the outer eccentrics which produce the oscillation of one end screws 31 resting on insulators d an electri 
while the oscillation of the other end is produced by the central is attached at the bottom at 1 Che electric discharge is 
eccentric through a pivoted pitman and toggle levers Che confined to the mereurv laver resting on the conducting bottom 
difference in the movement of the two ends of the jaw-stock of the pan, and the stirring device 32 is arranged ove jus 
is produced by adjusting the outer eccentrics relatively to the — clear of the mercury surface so that the oxide is washed off as 
central eccentric. ast as it is formed. Mercury is added from time to time as 
required WI! Le tl the electrolyte ‘OnTalls l considerable 
138,388. DEODORISING, PURIFVING, DISTHLAING AND VA quantity of suspended oxide the speed of thi stirring le wie 
PORISING OILS AND OTHER LIQUIDS, PROCESS AND APPA is increased and the electrolyte ts drawn off into t le vessel 5: 
RATUS FOR. J. T. Bateman, 34. Bridge Avenue, Ham An insulated cover 33, an enclosing wall 35, and a roller curt 
mersmith, London. Application date, November t4, tors 36, are also provided 


The oil is subjected to a preliminary heating and ts then 
passed through a heating coil immersed in a bath of molten 138.4tt. GRINDING AND PULVERISING MATERIALS. W. 


metal The oil then passes to an enclosed chamber where it Kirby. Portland Lodge, Elarburv St ition ne ir. ream 
is treated with superheated steam which is injected into it from ington, and kK. Ll. Lakin, 3, Park Road. Leamungtor 
a perforated pipe coil, The chamber is preferably divided \pplication date, January 29, Loly 

into several compartments by vertical partitions in order to Che grinding mill is of the type in which the material ts 
obtain a multiple washing effect. The oil passes from one ground in a horizontal rotating cylinder contamung loose 
chamber into the next over the upper edge of the dividing grinding rollers Che grinding rollers are shaped as thick 


} he } . 
partition dises with flat side surfaces and rounded peripheral suria ves 
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The diameter across the flat faces is greater than the thickness 
oi the discs, and one or more holes are formed through the 
discs transversely to the flat faces. The flat faces may be 
grooved or corrugated 


43. MECHANICAL FURNACES FOR ROASTING ORES 
luntington Heberlein & Co., Ltd., and H. C. Bingham 
Gracechurch Street, London. Application date, Febru- 
iy 22 


135,4 
T 
4 


al IOoI9Q 

The furnace is of the type having superposed hearths on 
which operate rabbles carried by a central shaft, and the im- 
provement relates to the lower portion or muffle hearth where 
the “dead roast” takes place. The furnace is circular in 
horizontal cross-section and two firing chambers are arranged 
on opposite sides of the furnace, two independent sets of flues 
being provided below the hearth. The hot gases first pass 
through the inner semi-circular flues and then back through 
the outer semi-circular flues to the vertical outlet flues in the 
wall of the furnace. In an alternative construction, a single 
firing chamber only is provided, and the flues form a complete 
circle instead of a semi-circle. In another form, the two sets 
of flues are used with a single firing chamber common to both 
sets. In another modification, preheating flues for the air 
supply are arranged immediately below the combustion 
chambers, the air passing through the inner annular flues in 
one direction and back through the outer flues in the opposite 
direction. The hot air may be directed either to the muffle 
hearth or to the combustion chambers 


X 138,472 


GRINDING OR PULVERISING ORES, CLINKER OR THE 
LIKE, PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR. R._ Forsyth 
Hancock, Mich., U.S.A. Application date, May 13 c 

The grinding surfaces are produced by revolving one soft 
metal body relatively to another in line contact, aid supplying 
hard material adapted to be ground by pressure and abrasion 
between the surfaces so that the particles of hard material are 
embedded in the soft material forming a hard and tough skin 

t is found that hard material may be ground between such 
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138,466 











grinding surfaces without any appreciable wear or heating of 
the surfaces. The ore, clinker, or the like is fed from a hopper 
whose outlet is shown in plan at 10, on to the line of contact 
of two conical dises, 4 and 5, mounted on parallel shafts 6 and 7. 
The conical surfaces are in contact along a generating line and 
are rotated at the same speed in opposite directions by means 
of pulleys 8, which are driven from the same counter shaft. 
The two dises have the same direction of circumferential 
movement at their points of contact, but have the same cir- 
cumferential speed only at one point in the line of contact 
The material is thus ground by the relative movement of the 
two surfaces. The discs are pressed together by means of a 
spring 11, the tension of which is adjusted by means of the 
nuts 12, 13. In a modification the grinding surfaces may 
consist of parallel cylinders, and the surfaces in contact may 
be driven at any different speeds relatively to one another. 


138,472. SULPHUROUS ORES, ROASTING FURNACES FOR. 
Société Anonyme de Vedrin and J. Marcotty, Risle-St. 
Mare, Vedrin (Namur), Belgium. Application date, 
March 18, 1919 

The furnace is more particularly for roasting ores such as 
blende, for the production of sulphurous gases for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. A sheet metal cylinder 1 is arranged 
with its axis at a slight angle to the horizontal, and is supported 
on rollers and rotated slowly about its axis. The cylirder has 
an internal insulating lining 3, constructed of hollow bricks 
so as to form an air jacket, and the hearth 4 of refractory 


S$ 





material encloses the roasting chamber. The furnace is 
divided into four radial compartments over the greater part 
of its length by means of radial partitions 9; this part of the 
furnace is divided into four sections the partitions 9 in each 
being out of alignment with those in the adjoining section. 
The material is fed from the hopper 5 into one end of the 
furnace, and the slow rotation causes a gradual turning over 
of the material and progression through the furnace. The 
partitions 9 provide a greater area of roasting surface for the 
material which is exposed to the oxidising gases (previously 
heated if necessary) which are introduced at 7 and travel in 
the opposite direction. Radial ribs 10 are provided at the 
outlet end by which the material is lifted up and allowed te 
fall through the gaseous current to effect the oxidation of the 
desulphurised ore When rich ores are used the roasting may 
be effected with little cr no preliminary heating of the oxidising 


ep 
gas 


138,486. BARIUM CHLORIDE AND OTHER CHLORIDES OF THE 
ALKALINE EARTH METALS, PROCESS FOR THE PREPARA- 


TION OF F. B. Shroff, Chemical and Technical Iabora 
tory, Gwalior, India. . Application date, April 1, 1919 
The process is for the preparation of barium chloride from 


barytes. The barytes is mixed with coal or other carbonaceous 
reducing agent and with the mother liquor from salt manu- 
facture, and the mixture is heated in a retort to about 600°C 

a current of steam being injected at a short distance from the 
exit end to complete the reaction. The products are barium 
chloride, magnesium oxide, carbon dioxide and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The gas is led off for further use and the solid 
mixture is lixiviated with water to dissolve the barium chloride, 
which is thus obtained pure and may be re-converted into pure 
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barium sulphate if required. The magnesium oxide may be 
dissolved out with sulphuric acid, or alternatively with hydro- 
chloric acid obtained by treating the barium chloride with 
sulphuric acid, and the resulting magnesium chloride may be 
used for treating a further quantity of raw material. Gypsum 
or celestine may be treated by a similar process. 


Notre.—The following specifications which are now accepted 
were abstracted when they originally became open to 
inspection under the International Convention : 128,552 
(Mono- and diSoxyethylamino Benzoic [sters), and 

131,870 (Converting Synthetic Ammonia into other pro- 

ducts). See THE CHEMICAT, AGE, Vol. I., pages 648 and 578. 


International Specifications Not yet Accepted 


137,276. ELECTRIC FURNACES. Soc. Anon. des Ateliers de 


Sécheron, Sécheron, Geneva. (Assignees of <A. von 
Zeerleder, Berne.) International Convention date, Dec- 


ember 28, 1918. Addition to 133,706. 
The crucible is packed round with resistance material which 
is divided into segments by insulating partitions of masonry 
with a layer of mica or asbestos, for use with polyphase current. 


137,284. SEPARATING AND RECOVERING GASES AND VAPOURS. 
W. A. Patrick, Hopkins University, and B. F. Lovelace 
1,100, Garrett Buildings, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. Inter- 
national Convention date, December 28, 1918. 

Gases and vapours are separated and recovered from mix- 
tures by absorbing them with porous substances, the pores 
of which are sufficiently small to absorb the gas but sufficiently 
large to allow its subsequent liberation. A suitable substance 
is hydrated silicon dioxide gel which is prepared by coagulating 
a colloidal solution of silicic acid, and then washing and drying 
to give a product with a small amount of water of hydration. 
Alumina or ferric or stannic oxide gels may also be used. The 
absorption may be effected up to 50°C. above the boiling point 
of the absorbed constituent, and the gas may be liberated by 
passing a current of air over the absorbent, raising its tem- 
perature, lowering its pressure, or by combining these methods 
An apparatus for recovering sulphur dioxide from the gases 
from an ore-roasting furnace is described, and the process is 
applicable to the recovery of carbon dioxide, nitrogen oxides, 
amuonia, alcohol, ether, acetone, carbon bisulphide, chloro- 
form and gasolene. 


137,288. Lk&aAD OxIDEs. J. A. Thibault, 95, Rue de Flandre 
Paris. International Convention date, December 30, 1918, 
Lead in the form of lumps, powder, or granulated, is heated 
in a rotary drumand a mixture of hot air and water vapour is 
passed into the drum. The temperature is kept below the 
melting point of the lead cr of any intermediate oxide. Red 
lead may be formed by first producing litharge, and then 
heating it to about 425°C. 


M. Melamid, 56, Loretto- 

International Con- 
December 28, 1918 
are additions to 


137.291-2-3. RESINS, SYNTHETIC. 
strasse, Freiburg, Breslau, Germany 
vention dates, December 27, 1918, 
and December 28, 1918. 137,292-3 
137,201 
137,291. Condensation preducts of phenols and aldehydes 
are treated with aromatic sulphochlorides to produce resinous 
compounds resembling natural resins. As an example, the 
creso! alcohol is dissolved in dilute caustic soda lye.and treated 
with an equivalent amount of toluene sulphochloride dissolved 
in henzene. Alternatively, the condensation process may be 
effected in the presence of the aromatic sulphochloride 
137,292. Condensation products of phenols and aldehydes 
are treated with phosgene. As an example, phosgene may be 
passed into a solution of the phenol alcohol which is covered 
by a layer of benzene, or the condensation of the phenol and 
aldehyde may be effected in the presence of phasgene. The 
products resemble natural resins. 


137,293. The condensation products of phenols and 
aldehydes are treated with organic acid anhydrides, e.g., acetic 
anhydride, to produce substances resembling celluloid. The 


process may be carried out as described in 137,201 above 
137,290. POTASSIUM SULPHATE. Fabriques de Produits 
Chimiques de Thann et de Mulhouse, Thann, Alsace. 


International Convention date, December 28, 1918. 
Pure potassium sulphate is obtained by heating a mixture 


of finely ground potassium bisulphate and potassium chloride 
in theoretical proportions to 300°-350°C. Strong hydrochloric 
acid, and potassium sulphate almost free from chloride are 
obtained. If a small excess of bisulphate is used, pure potas- 
sium sulphate is obtained and some sulphuric acid is expelled 
A second heating to 700°C. is employed in this case 


137,300. DISTILLING. Rosanoff Process Co Vanadium 
Building, Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, U.S.A Assignees 
of M. A. Rosanoff, 6609, Aylesboro Avenue, Pittsburgh 


and H. F. Perkins, Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 
national Convention date, December 23, 1918 
A fractionating process is carried out by passing the sub- 
stance to be treated through flat pipes arranged in a series of 
chambers which are heated by passing fluid through them 
The chambers are arranged one above the other with an inter- 
vening insulating space, and the pipes in each chamber are 
connected to those in the next chamber at opposite eads 
alternately. The construction of the apparatus is described 
in detail. 


Inter- 


137,323. TANNING AGENTS, SYNTHETIC. M. Melamid, 56 
Lorettostrasse, Freiburg, Breslau, Germany. Inter-_ 
national Convention date, December 24, 1918. 

Anthracene oil or a soft pitch distillate is extracted with 
dilute caustic soda lye, and then condensed with aromatic 
sulphochlorides, such as toluene sulphochloride, dissolved in 
benzene. The product is sulphonated with sulphuric acid 
monohydrate, and the sulphonic acid is converted into its 
sodium salt. 

LATEST NOTIFICATIONS. 

139,451 Solid Fuel 
February 24, 1919 

139,462. Nitrogenous Fertilisers. Norsk 
Kvaelstofaktieselskab. February 24 

139,470. Aluminiwn, Removal of Iron from Solutions Con- 
taining. Norsk Aktieselskab for Elektrokemisk Industri 
Norsk Industri-Hypotekbank. February 22 


Gasification of. F. G. C. Rincker 


Hydro-Elektrisk 
I91I9. 


IQI9Q 


139,478. Drying Material Containing Liquid, Process and 
Apparatus for. G. Schjelderup. February 24, 1919 
139,488. Colloids, Method of Drying. G. P. Lunt. April 

7 IQI1O. 
139,491. Bituminous Emulsions, Process for the Manufacture 


of. W.M. Fraser. October 24 
Pulverising Mills. 


IQI7 
Fuller-Lehigh Co 


30,511. 
1917. 


August 27 


Specifications Accepted, with Date of Application 

13,878 1914. Grinding, Crushing, or Pulverising Machine 
June 8, Tory. 

Cooling or Liquefying Gases or Gaseous Mixtures, Pro 

and Apparatus therefor. M. Zack. May 30, 1918 

Separating, or Separating and Recovering (and if desired 
Washing) Oil, Grease, Fat or Fatty Matter, or the like, or other 
Material from Water or other Liquids, Method of and Apparatus 
for-—or for the Separation of two Liquids of Different Densities 
I.. Linden. July 19, tg1t8 

138,057. Filter Apparatus \. R. Peck. October 22 

138,079. Acetone, Process of Manufacturing. H. W 
January 23, 1919. 

135,001. Blast-furnace Bells, Construction 
J. Beveridge. February 3, 1919 

138,702 Furnaces for Steam Boilers, Kilns 
\pril 9, 1919 

138,706. Condensation Products from Formaldehyde and 
Derivatives. A.G. Bloxam 


W authier 
129,292 
cesses for 


138,655. 


Igis 


Matheson 


and Manufacture of 


and the like. J. Nash 


\romatic 
Durand et Huguenin Soc. Anon 


May 27, 1919. 
138,802. Rabbles or other Agitators or Stirrers. W. H. Savre 
June 11, 1919 


AO 


Nigeria and Tarkwa Mines 

Mk. Justice P. O. LAWRENCE on Wednesday allowed the petition 
of the Economic Discount Co., Ltd., for the compulsory liquidation 
of the Nigeria & Tarkwa Mines Ltd., to stand over for another 
fortnight. On the previous occasion the petition was allowed te 
stand over if £20 were paid (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, February 28 
p. 239), but it had not been paid It was now forthcoming if peti 
tioners consented to a further adjournment. Counsel said he was 
prepared to agree 

In allowing the adjournment his Lordship intimated that some 
final arrangement must be made meanwhile 
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Market Report and Current Prices 


Our Market Report and Current Prices are exclusive to THE CHEMICAL AGE, and, being independently prepared with 


absolute impartiality by 
authoritative. 


Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co. and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., 
The prices given apply to fair quantities delivered ex wharf or works, except where otherwise stated. 


Ltd., may be accepted as 


The weekly report contains only commodities whose values are at the time of particular interest or of a fluctuating nature. 


A more complete report and list are published once a month. 


The current prices are given mainly as a guide to works 


managers, chemists, and chemical engineers ; those interested in close variations in prices should study the market report. 


British Market Report 


THURSDAY, March 11 

Business generally has not been so active this week, although 
considerably larger business would have been possible had 
supplies been available. Although trade is somewhat quieter, 
however, there is not the slightest indication of any relief to 
the present high prices, and there have been one or two sharp 
rises in values during the week 

Demand on export account still continues considerably in 
f what can be reasonably accomimodated, and difficul- 
ties are being experienced in getting deliveries forward from 
works at due dates 


excess < 


General Chemicals 





ACETONE is without change 

ACID ACETIK There are indications of a further advance in this 
material Producers of acetate of lime have withdrawn thei 

+ ; hh sat sal ic nay relati 1, ¢ ‘ } 

tations he iterial is now relatively scarce on this market 

st of the arrivals having already been sold 


AcID CARBOLIC continues in short supply, but is without change 





1 Vaille 

AcIp FoRMIC has been in better request and market is very firm 

AcIpD OXALIC is without change in value, and continues very 

Acip TARTARIC has not been quite so active, but prices are main 
Lain it s 1oted level 

" ! "ry 4 * 1, f 1. : va 

1 XA SULPHATE is in short supply, and price tends to become 

raer - 

AMMONIUM SALTS are moving off well, and early delivery in many 

i 1 I uestion Z 
it as they were, and the recent activit 


Makers prices remain unchanged, 


mall parcels appearing on the 

















erv scarce and firm, and a further advance 
» bei 1¢e% 
iet without change 
EEN COPPERAS) is moving off very well 
yrices 
TS are more active and pri es are very hrn 
E 18s quieter it is firmly held at recent levels 
tar Gar?’ ont 1- laste < } . : 
M SALTS are brisk. .hloride is in better demand, while 
nore in reque st on export account ad 
M BICHROMATE is still extremely scarce, and fancy prices 
b uid for odd parcels for export Makers’ quotations 
1 CAl rE is te and available supplies are being 
ste ysorbe 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE is only in slow demand, but price is main 
taine ? 
I ss NITRATE is unaltered in value, and the demand is 
S Ss r scarce t Ss 
Ss Ss I r 1 S nta 
pro S s a slight vance on the week 
) \Cy I s ag higher and is short supp 
M J k I s becoming scarcer, and some g 1 orders 
r yer booke or « yor 
S M BIcui & is pract nc rae ee 
S ( S Ss as tive Ss ever still 
S iI Ss j S oher rice nd extren scarce 
NITRITE is practically unobtainable for spot or near 
delivery market shows a still further advance In our 
opinion relief be looked for for some little time in this artick 
SODIUM P \TE is in moderate request, and without « rey 
S I1UM PRUSSIATE has been rather featureless, but any ] 
pear re l snappe t current figures 
J 
Sopium S , s becon impossible, and a large 
I ver of orders ering cannot b ] 
ZINC SALTS re in good request, and the price ol Sulphate has 
au nce 


Coal Tar Intermediates 

These are almost without exception extremely scarce, and 
values continue to show a tendency to advance. 

ACETANILIDE is wanted, but is in very short supply for near 
deliv ery 

ANILINE SALT and OF, are moving off well at recent figures 

BETA NAPHTHOL is without change, and makers appear to be 
behind with their deliveries both on this side and in America. 

DINITROPHENOL has been inquired for and makers are very firm 
in their ideas of price 

PARANITRANILINE still continues scarce, but the price is without 
change 

SALICYLIC ACID is badly wanted, but near delivery cannot now 
be giy en 

Coal Tar Products 

One or two products appear to have a slightly easier ten- 
dency since last week 

90'S BENZOL There is a fair amount to sell for prompt delivery 
and the price to-day is about 2s. 54d. on rails. This slightly easier 
tendency of Benzol has been evident for the last week 

CRESYLIC ACID Supplies are still scarce, and the price is 48. on 
rails tor pale 97 99 per cent., and iS od. for dark 95 97 per cent 

CREOSOTE OIL remains firm, and the price is from to}d. to 11d 
in the North, and 11d. to 11}d. in the South 

NAPHTHA (SOLVENT Supplies appear to be better and the price 
shows slightly easier, being worth about 3s. 3d. on rails 

NAPHTHA (HEAVY) is somewhat scarce, and is worth 3s. 4d 

NAPHTHALENE remains strong, and the price for refined is about 
{26 per ton, while crude is worth from £10 to £12 

Pircu.— There is no change in the position 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
The position remains unchanged. 


Current Prices 


Chemicals 
per g. 48: a ee 
Aneltic SBbY GHGS « so6ss6 ses cesecssseecs BD: 0 3 3 to 0 3 6 
RIE OE) csc vesetaceosinennisson COE €O O. 0 to 68 0 6 


ton 90 0 0O to 95 0 O 
ton 105 0 0 to 110 0 Q 


Acetic, 80°, pure ............ ton 82 0 0 to 8 0 0 
PUORIED 4 arisignisniins . ton 109 0 0 to 105 0 0 
Boric, cryst. ton 7410 0 to 76 0 O 


AGOCTOME, PUTS .o o00 000 000 ccc ccc cccese cee 
Acid, Acetic, glacial, 99-100°; 





Carbolic, cryst. 39-40% ....... Ib. 0 2 ¢4 to Oo 1 4% 
SDE CERI: co vinnccnnsowrnexesconsscenerss OO: 0 6 0 to ® 6 3 
POO, BE, cnccccncccdconconcceee SON 100 0 8 to 116 6 O 
EE een Emer, |e 09 73 to S 7 © 


EE POCOMITIC 5. oveeckscpacsesesensss 4D. 0 0 7 to 0 0 8 
LACS, FO VOL. oasssivcsecsscsssss On 65 0 0 to 90 0 0 
ROCCO WI, asesiesicessccsss OD 60 OO to 85.0 © 
Wetec OD Tw. ....655.24s0.c0-0055. Bon BS 0 0 to @ 0 0 


SREINC .cswwas con cow cwevventewesbonuse COs 0 2 6 to 027 
PENNIES ALS cississinsccusens Com CO 0 © to G6 0 @ 
Pyrovallic CEYRE. . 2120000 008 20060 lb. 0 1! 6 to 0 ll 9 
Salicylic, Technical.............. lb. 0 3 0 to 0 3 3 
Sn eer |e 03 9 to 0 4 0 
Sulphuric, 92-93%............. ton 710 0 to 8 0 0 
| 


lannic, commercial ............ Ib. 0 5 0 to os 2 
Tartaric euaebsteesescshessee aD: 0 3 8 to 03 9 
PRs, FAG oes Sec cce sce ccecnevenvcesseese COR 9930 © fo 20 0 © 





SOUT, MAINE cc nccsnseiscenesinscccssene COM OS © © to BS 0 © 
RIOT EIOINE so cicccs occ bcs ees cacunn “UD 910 0 to WwW O 6 
Aluminium, sulphate, 14-15°%,...... ton 15 0 0O to 510 O 
Aluminium, sulphate, 17-18°;,...... ton 18 10 0 to 19 0 0O 
Ammonia, anhydrous.,................ lb 918 ®t 09 3°80 
REO, DOOD ssabirshitiissnsns SO S50 0 to BF: 0 
ROOIIA, FEE ies sitiseiersiscnsncs Bon 20 0 0: to 84 0 DO 
Ammonia, carbonate.................. Tb. 0 O 7} to — 

Ammonia, chloride...... .. ton 95 O O to 9710 0 


muriate (galvanisers)... ton 52 0 0 to 54 O O 
TMUTALE ...cceeeeeceeeeeeeeee tONn 5H O YO to HOH OVO O 
Ammonia, phosphate ................. ton 135 0 0 to 140 0 O 
Ammonia, sulphocyanide .......... lb 023 to 082 6 
Amyl, acetate...............s0+00.0.. ton 360 0 0 to 370 0 0 
Arsenic, white, powdered ............ ton 85 0 0 to 90 0 0 


i 
i 
Ammonia 
Ammonia 

i 
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Barium, carbonate... .......ccecesceees 
3arium, carbonate, 92-94°; 
SRNR hoo i a ea csenmacadces 
REIN re eteten caus elaawnleosdae 
WR Sire dicate cee Ganodods wastes 
Sulphate, blanc fixe, dry....... 
Sulphate, blanc fixe, pulp..... ‘ 
Bleaching powder, 35-37% .......4 
OOTOE GEV RURIG 6 sis sececeassccsesceneess 
Calcium acetate, grey ............006 
MMR MIMEED sciauisisa ele saaduesee.sen wewaes 
Chloride.. 
Carbon bisulphide.. 
Casein, technical .. ¥ ics 
Cerium iA RR Bs 
Chromium acetate 
Cobalt acetate ... 
Oxide, black 
























Copper chloride .... Ib. 
Sulphate ........ sab ckaee ton 
Cream ‘Tartar, 98- 100° ) ton 
Epsom salts (see Magne sium n sulphi ite 
Formaldehyde 40% vol..........0... ton 
Formusol (Rongalite) lb. 
MGUATGEE SONG) ss scisecscstesciscscsewss. COD 
GIVOOTING, CEAGE.c556ccccsccesacsss<0e $OD 
Hydrogen peroxide, 12 vols. ........ gal 
Iron perchloride eee ton 
Iron sulphate —— ton 
Lead acetate, white ..... ee ton 
Carbonate (White Le: ead)....... ton 
PME 56 6 sai tvecsenexsessacasaciaas BOM 
TANRGUIIE 4 sh scrssusnisiatniss te0aibaseene) AOD) 
I, ithophone, 30°% ae ton 
Magnesium chloride. ton 
Carbonate, light, ewt, 
Sulp hate (Epsom si alts ¢ comumier- 
EGE) wakes ssidissscseres cassis CO 
Sulphate (Drugeists jivanarncss COR 
Methyl acetone. ton 
Alcohol, 1% ac cotome cwshigaiecsoe Semen 
Nickel ammonium sulphate, single 
salt . er Sama ton 
Potassium 1 bic hromate lb. 
Carbonate, 90% ton 
CREO: cic sev eisacnns .. ton 
Potassium Chlorate .........ss0cc0008 Ib. 
Meta-bisulphite, 50-52%, cixecs COU 
Nitrate, refined ... sieeans’ SD 
Permanganate ....... Ib. 
Prussiate, red ...... lb. 
Prussiate, yellow. lb. 
Sulphate, OOS, .n.ccces ton 








Salammoniac, firsts .......cccccceeeee CWE. 
INCE cai vcs saddevedeviessaicesas ORG 
Sodium acetate : rr ton 
PPOCTIOTO, BBO, 6 icncssececncnc ton 
RACORTIOR GUE oo osc ccs ccccccccceconcs COM 
Sodium, BichTomate. .o.csccccvcesseces UD, 
Bisulphite, 60-62°¢ enetenten ee 
OE eee | 
Caustic, 70% ..0. ton 
Caustic, 76% ...... piéaen Oe 
Hydrosulphite, powder, 85%. Ib. 
Hyposulphite, commercial . ton 
Nitrite, Fiemme aia ton 
Phosphate. eee ceinntetee ton 
Perborate.. ‘ lb. 
| ee « VR, 
Sulphide, crystals . Weer revit) 
Sulphide, solid, 60-62, ton 
SUMMING; CHYSE, « ..6ss6ccsesec000s FOR 
Strontinm, carbonate «26.0.0 ss<000... 400 
Nitrate. seaee ven ton 
Sulphate, ‘white See a 
Sulphur chloride. ton 
Sulphur, Howees . j eaGGengsdesaaseacaxe COU 
DE cin cle sseukesynscksanae bins ton 





BUNA atackskeusasahuess Whe 


Tartar emetic 
Tin perchloride 











Perchloride, solid ... Ib. 
Protochloride (tin crystals). Ib. 
Zine chloride, 1Oz ‘Tw. : ton 
Chloride, solid, 96-98° «« COM 
Oxide, Red iat nett ates ton 
ORIGS, OE-95%, ive ivecsescs ton 
Dust, 90°, sepnn nid astececeawen ROOM 
PRRRIINIINIES x eScashansnued scescanaksas SaOeE 





La 
13 10 0 
1410 O 
Oo 1 4 
2519 O 
50 0 O 
25 10 O 
510 0 
Is 10 O 
ia 6 6 
3 0 O 
28 0 0 
“10 0 
58 O O 
80 0 O 
0 3 9 
0 1 O 
07 0 
oF 9 
eo } 3 
50 0 0 
00 OO ”O 
315 0 0 
0 4 0 
5 040 
72 0 0 
0 2 9 
40 0 oO 
410 0 
105) (OllC*O 
19 0) DvD 
so 0 0 
71 © 6 
60 oO 0 
110 O 
215 O 
13 lO 0 
Is 10 O 
89 0 O 


Nominal 


47 10 O 
0 1 10 
102 0 0 
Nominal, 
e i. 3 
250 0 0 
68 0 O 
0 GS © 
0 6 O 
0 B 63 
3lL 0 0 
415 0 
410 0 
ds 0 O 
oO 0 oO 
10 lo O 
0 1 10 
1 10 =O 
0 0 df 
42 10 O 
144 10 O 
o 3 & 
25 10 O 
1lo O 0 
38° 0 ~2+0 
0 > = 
0 | lo 
21 0 9 
38 10 0 
lis 0 0 
$5 0 0O 
85 O O 
8S 10 O 
120 0 
25 0 0 
24 0 O 
v 3 7 
0 2 6 
0 3 0 
0 2 6b 
4 0 O 
io oO vO 
3210 O 
67 1 0 
9 0 DO 
23 0 0 
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Coal Tar Intermediates, &c. 











per i & -@ £ s. d. 
Alphanaphthol, crude Ib. 0 3 9 to 0 4 0 
Alphanaphthol, refined lb. 0 4 3 to 0 4 6 
Alphanaphthylamine.................. Ib 6 3 @ to 0 3 9 
Aniline oil, drums extra | Oo 1 & to @ 2 6 
EE GOREN Sivsc ects ecsessiceccccacce A 0 110 to 02 0 
Anthracene, 85-90°/ pene ~ to 
3enzaldehyde (free of chlorine)..... lb. 5 6 te 68 6-¢@ 
BGUZING, DAGE nea sce ccscccscrccsccoccs TK 0 12 6 to 013 6 
Beuzidine, sulphate .......0..s.se0.+ Ib 010 0 to oll O 
DOMBOEE, BENE ccc ccs cecssces lb 0 5 9 to 0 6 O 
Benzoate of soda ..... deketecd- aan 0 5 9 to 0 6 0 
3enzyl chloride, technical . wie eae 0 2 3 to 0 2 6 
Betanaphthol DONZORUE 665s ccncieace lb r¢@ @¢@ t 17 ¢€ 
BOCANGDHONO! «0.000 ccse00 ass aS 0 49 ta 6 5 '@ 
3etanaphthylamine, technical. cores lb. es. 6€ toe 8 oO 
Croceine Acid, 100° basis ......... Ib. 0 & 6 to 0 6 6 
Dichlorbenzol lb 0 0 6 to 00 7 
Diethylaniline..... lb 0 7 9 to 0 8 6 
Dinitrobenzol ..... lb 0 | 5. 6«Uto 0 1 6 
Dinitrochlorbenzo a 015 to 016 
Dinitronaphthaline ................... Ib. o £ 4 ts © f 6 
BIRTELOPONNIOD 6 ics cceicesccecsscccccccacase 2D. © 1 8-te 0 i 9 
POTSESO DORON 6 o:anc ccc a ceseccccascccccss ED ® 3 3 to 0 3 6 
Dimethylaniline ........ lb © 4 9 to o 5 O 
DU STMEE FER INIE 5 o5 osc scsi cinceeseccee ID 0 4 6 to o 4 9 
H-Acid....... Sp aeeie ontepadew see mm @33 ¢6 to ol. oO 
Metap henylenediamine ssc | 0 5 9 to 0 6 90 
Monochlorbenzol Bir te ahd dated e ocic 0 010 to 0 1 0 
PERC OIIO OUP «tec seveccacessiceusecics 2D i 7 6 te Os ¢ 
Monosulphonie Acid (2:7 lb oe Fé ta Oo oO 
Naphthionic acid, crude . lb 0 5 6 to 0 5 9 
Naphthionate of Soda................. Ib 0 6 O to 0 6 ¢ 
Naphthylamin-di-sulphonic-acid... 1b 0 5 6 to 0 6 6 
Nitronz iphthaline SE eee oad vau cue “ae Oo i 8 te 01 4 
Nitrotoluol . Ren ee 0 1 3 to i oe 
Orthoamidophenol, | base. lb 018 0 to 10 0 
Orthodichiorbenzol ................... Ib Go tt @ to 6.2 .s 
OCECHOCONUIGING. «0.6 cececsccscovcs lb 0 2 9 to 6 3 0 
Orthonitrotoluol.. lb 0 1: 8 to 0 110 
Para-amidophenol, “base a 015 O toe 016 O 
Para-amidophenol hydrochlor lb 015 6 to 016 O 
Paradichlorbenzol ......ccessoccecseees ID 0 0 6 to 0 oO 8 
got: ea | 0 7 6 ee Ts 








PAPATItPOPUONOl « .ccisccsecsessscasece ID 02? 6 to 02 9 
Paranitrotoluol. ; epee | 0 5 3. to 0 5 6 
Paraphenylenediamine, distille« 1... Ib 0 13 6 to O14 6 
Paratoluidine. .. earnavaes I Oo T € to @ 3 6 
Phthalic anhydride. lb 0 9 0 to 010 O 
a a | Oo £4°:6. 0 2 
ResSOrciss, techmiCal ..ccecccccecceccecse ED, 0 ll 6 to 012 6 
ReSOLCIN, PUTE . o.occe sees O17 6 te 1 6 0 
AE RET cee eee lb. 0 5 9 to 0 6 0 
Shaeffer acid, 100°, basis............ lb oOo Ss 6 ‘te o's @ 
Suiphanilic acid, crude ............... Ib 0 1 9 to Oo ttl 
TOME, WRID << oie <ecccsvccisccicenccne BM 010 6 to oy ¢ 
Tolidine, mixture lb 0 3 O to 0 3 6 


Answers to Inquiries 














CREAM OF TARTAR.—This material is extremelv scarce on th 
market at the present time, at about £300 per ton, and is still incline: 
to rise Che English manufacturers are fully Yr som 
come, and foreign producers are very firm in tl ideas 
not be forgotten, however, that the product is extremely high ir 
price, and in the event of any general reaction in markets undoubtedly 
this product would be effected sympathetically fhe position 
however, is too obscure to attempt to give advice with anv degree of 
confidence It would be desirable to work with extrem iutior 
an not go into the market too far ahead of requirements 

FULLER'S EARTH In reply to a Scottish Vv res v 
market price of fuller’s earth and other matters e price 
in Tk CHEMICAL AGE is that of the treated raw material, the val 
at the pits being probably 30s. to jos. less \bout 15,0 tons are 
produced per annum in England, chietly in Surrey, Gloucestershire 
and Bedfordshire, and we are not aware of any appreciable quantity 
elsewhere Che chief uses are for cleaning cloths, washing woolleus 
and, mere especially, the refining of oils, grease and lard, and the 
decolourizing of mineral and vegetable oils We do not think 
would be of value for soap making, but the best qualities are used fo1 


toilet preparations. English fuller’s earth was for many vears con 
sidered the and there was a good export trade. During 
however, large deposits have been opeued up in the United 
and have been reported upon by the U.S 1 


best recent 


Veats 


States ev 


Geological Surve 
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Company News Commercial Intelligence 






























DUN FLOORCLOTH & LINOLEUM.—The directors recommend a The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be responsible 
ividend of 10 per cent. f< ar, less tax, on the ordinary shares for cny errors that may occur. 
2X x NICKEI statement for the nine months to 
. = cl ae cena” cee aie London Gazette 
hares. the balance is “1.20 Q “~ ae rs ° ) — 
P44 veaneaig ig ee eet een a eet Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 
RICHARD 7 I n issue of 1,500,000 6 per cent. cumu Nee SreReeeN th mm , iweereeat . , eer ere 
OR iT mKS, LT 9 
n reference shares of I each at par tree of income tax up to 0s Mil ne ; ees ce ee ee =) 
yc ant 17 } This i] hrine the to 1 tec d yoluntarily or reconstruction purposes) Aaquidator, Mr. € 
“{beeapbvsesrsespetoi sia this will bring the t ge 9 woot wgorreclion Albert Radermacher, 36, Camomile Street, London, H.C 
Ss 1 T ires al 2, 5% j 4 n pr ere ce she Ss . 
S , an - mend i Arse 1 of 1s per cent Chartered Accountant 
, ee 5 deg Ati BEY NNR a NT 4 ‘HE PRE N RECT SUPPLY  & ay iquidator 
r 2 ts a, OOS rHE PREMIER DIRECT SUPPLY OIL CO., LTD Liquid 
> 4 > 4 a Ss an 5 | A LCi ict i Ss on m 
neste Sean trell ; Mr. Perey Needham, Tower Chambers, 30, Spring Gardens 
at 4 4 : or ix Ol aati fe OOO 
" “es Manchester 
eet Ae. wah ee | Pao ee eee ee ep rHE WOODALL DUCKHAM VERTICAL RETORT & OVEN 
X NITRAT t an extraordinary general meeting hek ‘ONSTRUCTION CO 4 : Gs amiss 
n March 5, a resolution authorising the directors to carry into effect CONSTRUCTION C LTD.—1liquidator, Sir William Jones 
the conditional agreement for the taking over of the undertaking Liquidator’s Notice 
v Messrs. Gibbs x Co. referre 1 to in THE CHEMICAL AGE, March 6 HUNTS, CASH CHEMISTS, LTD. (in voluntary liquidation \ 
= ee pe ea Si . oe general meeting of members will be held at the office of the 
opncieers a At an viagee aatsaeiunamosiegae meeting hel< = Liquidator, 44, Parliament Street, Nottingham, on Wednesday 
iT) Miarcn 5 th issuc t ox /1I snares tT provide adaitional # > is : . - 
i April 1 at m1 Edmund H. Pearce, Liquidator 
Sal Shareholders have the right to subscribe at = siecle 8 Pane 4 
t the rate one new share for every two existing shares held Mort ages an y 
ations are to be made (with payment in full in cash) on or ; ; : £ 'S ; d Charges 
) , 2sth inst s cease [NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides that 











The directors have declared every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, created after July 1, 1908, 



















































" 21 last. at the shall be vegisterved within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be 
me shares, 6} per void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that 
: i per cent every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total 
ference shares amount of debts due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or 
a Charges which would, if created after July 1, 1908, vequive registration. 
Covi 6. I I after providing The following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In 
rt depreciation and taxation, amount to £2,280.861, which, with each case the total debt, as specified, in the last available Annual Sum- 
“eS ward from 1918, amounts to £2,42 ,072. To mary, is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the 
venet res s ) ) $ which 02 has already Summary, but such total may have been veduced since such date.| 
5 é vide f 4s. per share, free of tax, is CO-OPERATIVE MEDICAL BOTTLE CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W 
t nn n the pres capital of £4 and £229,078 is Registered February 24, Trust Deed dated February 4, 1920, 
ATT forwar securing £2,500 debenture stock; general charge. *Nil 
] i I . I ' tt to December January 14, 1919. 
states agall £73,997 FULLERS EARTH UNION, LTD., LONDON, E.C.—Registered 
r B. | liture necessarily February 27. Trust Deed dated February 10, 1920, securing 
r tl ses and machin- £50,000 debentures, including £15,000 already issued ; charged 
T € ear s oss, the f on freehold and leasehold properties, also general charge 
2 circu */15,C00 June 15, 19019 
s regretted that the payment of a d lend t 1e sharehold LYSOL, LTD., LONDON, E.C Registered February 26, debenture 
the question securing all moneys due or to become due, to Barclay’s Bank, 
ish CaINa CLAYS, LTI Mr. H. S$. Hancock, of Messrs Ltd general charge. *Nil. July 2, 1919 
: Sons, on | { of the liquidators of John Nicholls & Co NEW BRITISH FUEL SYNDICATE, LTD., LONDON, S.W. 
yn : 1 for sale by public auction last Registered February 24, £8,000 debentures (filed under sec. 
" ) yn} of Mr. E. T. Whitford Hawkey, 93 (3) of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908), present issue 
r s 1 eacl yaid in English China Clays, Ltd £5,300; general charge a . Awgust 5, I9I9 
I s v 1 ts less tt 10 Of these 1,300 OLYMPIC PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C 
~ 2s I l Registered February 26 Trust Deed dated February 9, 1920 
: supplemental to Trust Deed dated April 21, 1911, securing 
st I £250,000 Ist mortgage debentures) ; charged on various pro- 
. \ perties in County of Whatcom, State of Washington. */109, 300. 
cis June I9, IgIg. 
authorist County Court Judgment 
- ; NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
z oe Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of tha 
: i persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
th, et Te the parties or paid. Registered judgments ave not necessarily for debts. 
: 7 is , They may be jor damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide contested 
4 ‘ é “ene 9 a a actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of thecases. Judgments 
: é r 1 as , = i ise . oe ; ave not veturned to the Registry) if satisfied in the Court books within 
: a a Bets oe - ple twenty-one days When a debtor has made arrangements with his creditors 
3 ri, : = ce ana ee nae <5 lage ign eae eee ; tee .. we do not ret ibsequent County Court judgments against him.} 
profit on realisation of stock hel t July ay : 18 tt R17. BECK, H., 108, Green Street, Victoria Park, Middlesex, chemist. 
( t 2 r t has t ‘ epre f14. 6s. 9d. February 3 
proper Cnyit VDdial = aly \ ) I 909 
\ rectors propose carrving forwar¢ It eens, in <eammantacel 
1 sence profits 1 terest on income bonds 
e pai C pon N - is, therefore, valueless EVANS, SONS, LESCHER & WEBB.—-To meet the greatly increased 
\ i ( I \ circular Mar I directors have purchased a large property in Seel 
rr r ipleted f str adjoining the company’s present premises. Satis 
he p S w shares for one in the or apit is being made with the new buildings in Bartholo 
I ) oO: tt mp al has bee 1 London. The trade opened with new foreign customers 
0,0 s I f Li « t has been maintained. In October last the company 
s ‘ p side oO £150,000 new ordinary share capital The amount 
) s 50 part considerat s lied for nearly 3) times over, and the application lists were + 
) é nterests, leaving 681,250 shares rhe present closed two days before the advertised time. The available balance 
ry out contracts whereby the company’s cts for distribution was £57,124. The directors recommend that for 
! as t productioa, refining, transport i dis the second half-year a dividend at the rate of 1o per cent. per annum 
I i petro: a her petroleum products Shareholders in he paid on the ordinary shares, making Io per cent. for the year, free 
the original / ) will be entitled, in addition to the bonus of tax, with a bonus of 5 per cent. for the 12 months, also free of tax, 
mentioned above, to a preferential allotment of two shares for one placing £19,235 to reserve (which will then stand at £110,000), and 


in the new issue carrying forward {20,077 
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Benn Brothers Journals iets og ee. 
: x he Potato Order, 1920 + ( t 
Some Features of the Current Issues "2 Plc a esd seats sie si 
AFRONAUTICS an Simplified Land Laws 

Mr. Holt Thomas on \erial Transport The Indian Air _ THE sw ) 
Mail,’’ by F. A. de V. R and ‘* Occasional Papers on Aeronautics Cause of the Caking of Sulphate of Ammoni 
No. 1 bv A. R. Low, F.R.Ae.S strations in Coal Saving ane ras Combustion } seorge Helps 

fue CABINET MAKER and rhe Heat of Carl isat C I ’ 
The Develoy of Small Folding Tables Prices of Metal - 

Bedsteads: ror4 and totg Ce und Pr fits —— | id , eeneeos 

The Making of Welts in I ather | fe it Uphols Standing \ bttee S ANepor i 

1 a ECT TA Prices Lat ir-Saving in t Fou r S 
Electric Winding Engines ad Mi . Hoists bv H. H. Brough \ [ 

ton \n Account of a Jo Meeting of the Institution of FE] r ] pl 
engineer ind the Royal Society of Medicine to discuss S \I S 
in conne tion with X-Rav work ind description of a new Finan ial Situati n I Sir George Paish 121 Municipalities 
spe ve telephone nd Industrial De pment, XVI.—Cardiff,”’ by J. I x Smith 

W.P 1OMPSO F.C.S 5 MOND, M.! E 
w. P. THOMPSON & CO. cumcisautr. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND SERIALS 

LIVERPOOL. 


SE PATENT AGENTS. 
1. E POTTS e J. W. ARMSTRONG. M 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS. 
IMPORTANT MEETING 


EAST LONDON CHEMISTS, 


AT THE 


West Ham Technical Institute, Stratford, 
On FRIDAY, 19th MARCH, 1920, 
at 7 o’clock. 

Dr. T. C. BAILLIE in the Chair. 
ALL CHEMISTS ARE INVITED. 


(Secretary, 8, York Place, W.1) 


jou WHELDON & C°., have the largest stock in the country of Books in all 

departments of Science including a large selection on pure and applied Chemistry 
and Natural History, aiso Transactions and Journals of Learned Societies, etc., in sets, 
runs, and single volumes or numbers. 


Libraries or small parcels purchased. 
38, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


hone: Gerrard 1412 





WOODHOUSE & MITCHELL, Ltd., 
ENGINEERS, IRON AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


BRIGHOUSE. YORKS. 





AUTOCLAVES, JACKETED PANS, 
BLOWING EGGS, EVAPORATORS, 
MEASURING- POTS, SCRUBBERS, 
MIXERS, AGITATING GEAR, &c. 


**Woodhouse, Brighouse.” Phone 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Tel egrams 








FL. BOURGEOIS, 


18/19, Great St. Helen’s, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
os And at ANTWERP. : 


EXPORT AND IMPORT 


CHEMICALS 


FOR ALL oe 


Lonpon, 


evens . Ss 
Telephones: | deem ying 25 Codes: ABC (Sth n) 
( oe Bentley’s, Lib .er’s Private 


AMIDOL 
METOL 


AND PACKET DEVELOPERS 
NOW available in bulk for immediate delivery 


Send ycur enquiries to— 


DROEGE & COMPANY, 
43, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, LONDON, W. 14 


Photographic Chemicals specially packed 
for export and overseas markets. 
1382 HAMMERSMITH 











‘Phone 

















THE 


NEWCASTLE GRAPHITE CO. LTD. 
HEBBURN, ENGLAND. 





Manufacturers of Highest Quality 
Artificial GRAPHITE ELECTRODES 
of all dimensions for ELECTRIC 
FURNACES and ELECTROLYSIS. 
GRAPHITE POWDER. 





MANUFACTURED IN GREAT BRITAIN 











Wells’ Removable earceateo 
ve Bung Pour 





For emptying without 


Pump, laporStillage Applied 





to and removed trom any cask 
instantly \ll waste and mes 
prevented Will 


cask trom 2 


fit any ordi 


nary to 60 gallons 


A.C. WELLS & CO., 


108c, 


Midland Rd., St. Pancras 
LONDON, N.W.1. 
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SHARE CAPITAL 


DIVIDED 


A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Toint Stock Companies. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be open on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1920, and close on or before TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1920. 


AMALCAMATED CLASS BOTTLE WORKS, LIMITED. 


(Hennepereted under the Companies Acts, 


india ha 


£200,000 


INTO 


75,000 Ten per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each, and 125,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 


OF 


WHICH 


75,000 Ten per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares are now offered at par. 


This issue, after payment of the purchase price of the existing Bottle Works, and all costs of this issue, will provide £43,750 Working 


Capital for proposed extensions, &c. 
97,500 Ordinary Shares will be in reserve for further issue. 


,500 Ordinary £1 Shares will be issued to the Vendors and C. Melin & Co. as fully paid ; 


The 75,000 Ten per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares are payable as follows : 


2s. 6d. on Application. 
7s. 6d. on Allotment. 


After the Preference Shares have received a dividend 
Shares 10 per cent. per annum, any balance available 
one-half to the Preference Shareholders and one-half 


at the rate 


5s. Od. One Month after Allotment. 

5s. Od. Three Nonths after Allotment. 
of Io per cent. 
for further dividend in 
to Ordinary 


per annum, and the Ordinary 
any year will be divided as to 
Shareholders. 


The Preference Shares are preferential as to Capital as well as Dividend. 


It is proposed to pay the Preference Dividend half-yearly to the 


3Ist March and the 30th September in each 


year, the first Dividend being up to 30th September, 1920. 


Barclays Bank, Limited, and Branches, and the British Linen Bank, and Branches, are authorised to receive, as Bankers of the Company, 
Applications for 75,000 Ten per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each, payable as above. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. Sir CORMTINW AlTE. HECTOR RASON, 


S.E. Chairman. 
ROBERT DANIEL BRADFORD, Proprietor, James Walker, 
FREDERICK YOULDON, Managing Director, E. Youldon, Ltd., ¢ 


End, E. 3. 


LOUIS CHARLES BERNACCHI, O.B.E. (Military), 


Kt., Chairman, 


Glass Bottle Merchant, established 1834, 


3ovril Australian Estates, Ltd., 54, Crystal Palace Park Road, 


19, Great Prescott Street, E. 1. 


Glass Bottle Manufacturers, established 1840, Treby Street, Mile 


Director, Banteng (Selangor) Rubber Estates, Ltd., 54, Inverness Terrace, W. 2. 
EUGENE DURAND, Principal Partner, Messrs. C. Melin & Co., Glass Merchants, established 1865, 7, India Street, Crutched Friars, E.C. 3. 
BANKERS. 
BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED, Head Office, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 3., and Branches. 
BRITISH LINEN BANK, Head Office, 38, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, and Branches. 
wr: a BROKERS. 
MOY, SMITH & CO., 20, Copthall Avenue, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 2. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. PAKEMAN, SON & READ, Selborne House, 11, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 2. 
; cae AUDITORS. 
Messrs. HARBER, STURGES & FRASER, 1, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2. 


SECRETARIES AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 


Messrs. C. MELIN & CO., 7 


India Street, 


Crutched Friars, E.C. 3. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


pregetene 


ts Mer 
2 l ttle Works of | u 
t PROFITABLE GOING CONCERNS. manu- 
2s, and a Fp drew nase ng a numt 
le extending the existing conte in order to 














and an enormous demand for glass bottles ar 


PROPERTIES. 


has been established over 80 ye 
ntrol. Messrs. Hobday & S 
follows on the properties : 
upation of the Company covers an area of about 
Treby Street, Mile End Road, near the docks and main 
comprises n rn and substantial warehouse and other 
adjuncts to the five 4-pot furnaces with which this factory 





d jars in 
































s, and has been 
, Surveyors and 





it 
S 











S a two-storey warehouse, 60 ft. by 28 ft., of brick and steel 
d roof, the Company's offices and sample fon ‘adj oining. A 
sbestos buil Iding 60 ft. by 1l6ft. has just been completed. The sub- 
S are ample and well-arranged, and the entire equipment of 
as being in accordance with the requirements of well ordered 





odern, and the premises are electrically lighted throughout. 
s, a block of dwelling houses has recently been acquired, 





} sq. ft. the area of the Company’s freehold property, and 
le frontage for future developments. 
workshop and all necessary appliances for mould making 
ass Works, Ltd., are situated at King’s Road, ere meng adjoining the 


Midl land Railwa and cover nearly half an acre of ground. 

‘They are t upon lease, having 134 years unexpired. 
made considerable improvements in existing buildings, 
house premises of steel fireproof construction. 

* There are two oil-fed tank furnaces of 5 and 11 tons capacity respectively, and that 
the business is conducted on approved economic lines is evidenced by the arrangement 
of the subsidiary buildings, with central power house, and a tramway linking up the raw 
material stores, fuel depot and glass houses and packing stages. 

Within a short distance of this property is a site, 4 acres in extent, the option to 
acquire the freehold of which is vested in the Nucla Glass Works, Ltd. This land, with 
wharfage to the River, Roding, and sidings to the Midland Railway, is offered to the 
Company at £5,000 freehold.” 

REPORTS AND VALUATION. 
An independent report and valuation on the properties to be acquired by the Company, 
dated March 2, 1920, has been made to the Directors by Messrs. Hobday & Son. They 


state: 
, are valued at £12,743, 


Recently the Company has 
and has added certain ware- 


“ The works of E. Youldon, Ltd., with dwelling houses, &c. 





and the Nucla Glass Works, with the option to purchase the four-acre field at £9,630, 
cing a tote il valuation of £22 "373, irrespective of any consideration for goodwill in 


PRODUCTION. 
1, GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, BASINGHALL STREB” 
Lonpon, E.C. 2ndMarch,}1920. 
THE AMALGAMATED GLAss BoTtTLeE Works, LtTp. 





To the D1irEcTORS OF 
Gentlemen, 
As Auditors of the two Companies whose businesses it is proposed should be acquired by 
-_ Company we have pleasure in reporting that the nett profits for the last finan 
(1918- 1919) of each Company as ascertained before charging income tax, excess 
pr off ts duty, selling expenses, and managers’ remuneration were as follows : 
E. Youldon, Ltd. sa os cal . £5,851 12 3 
Nucla Gla: 6,445 3 8 





ss Works, Ltd. 


Total 


The average nett profits as computed above of E. Youlden, Ltd., 
years (a greater part of w 1 period was, during the war, a time of difficulties with labour 
and output) amounted to £3,635 3s. 2d. The Nucla Company was incorporated in 1917, 
and until the last trading year the operations of this company were in an experiment 
stage. 

The turnover for each Company moe the year 1918-1919, was as follows :- 

E. Youldon, Ltd : £22,232 9 9 


£12,296 15 11 


for the past four 





Nucla Glass Works, Ltd. 27,242 12 7 
Total £49,475 2 4 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) HARBER, STURGES & FRASER. 


The above report from the Auditors to the Vendor Companies shows that the sales of 
bottles from the two works amounted during the past trading year, 1918-19, 
to £49,475 2s.4d. The nett profits after providing for depreciation 10 per cent., amounted 
to £12,296 15s. 1ld. This amount after deducting excess profits duty, directors’ fees 
and management expenses 

will be more than sufficient to meet the 10 per cent. 
dividend on the present issue of 75,000 Preference Shares. 

On the 4 acres of land proposed to be acquired it is intended to at once commence 
building two New Tank Furnaces, each of 35 tons capacity, which, when complete, should 
more than double the present total output. 

It is estimated that within six months the first additional tank with necessary lehr and 
buildings will be completed and in full working order, and that by the end of the year the 
second tank will be completed. 

The cost of the two New Tank Furnaces complete with buildings is estimated at £19,000. 

At present, bottles are being blown by mouth and by machine. It is proposed to con- 
tinue both methods and to purchase a number of Bottle Making Machines. A number of 
these are immediately available, and a contract has been entered into for the supply of 
them. 











